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A DUTCHMAN’S DIFFICULTIES WITH THE EN- 
GLISH LANGUAGE. 


TEVEN vAN BRAMMELENDAM was a good natured, 
scholarly young Dutchman. He knew something of 
Latin and Greek, was familiar with French and German, and 
had little difficulty in understanding the English Grammar. 
He could pronounce the English very well, having received, 
when a boy, a few lessons from an English tutor. His avail- 
able stock of English words was rather scanty; but he never 
hesitated on that account. When he wanted a word, he 
would simply take a Dutch or a Latin word, give it some- 
what of an English turn, and launch it forth with a confi- 
dence which often made us laugh heartily. Steven took 
everything in good humor: and when we explained to him 
the oddity of his phrase, he would laugh as heartily as any 
of us. 

Being informed of his intention of arriving on the 14th, I 
kept a look-out for him all that day at my office in Cornhill. 
I purposed to take him at once to our house at Chelsea. 
Steven, however, did not appear till the forenoon of the next 
day ; and then, after delivering his letter of introduction, he 
told me, with an air_of perplexity, that he had passed the 
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night at some inn in the neighborhood,—and that he had left 
his luggage there, but could not find the place again, being 
quite bewildered with the countless number of streets 
and lanes, each of which was “as full with people, car- 
riages, and ’busses, as an egg is with meat.” But let me 
tell you his story as he told it to us that same evening over 
our tea at Chelsea. 

Owing to some difficulty about his luggage at the custom- 
house, Steven could not leave Dover before the last train, 
which arrived at London Bridge at 10.30 P.M. He took 
a cab, and drove up to my office at Cornhill. Of course he 
found it locked. He rang the bell—rang again—rang. a 
third time, but could get no answer. : No wonder, indeed, for 
good Mrs. Jenkins, our housekeeper, was then enjoying the 
luxury of her first sleep. Nor was she much pleased at be- 
ing roused out of it by a tremendous peal that rang through 
the premises as if the police had come to tell her that the 
whole neighborhood was on fire. She put on her gown, or, 
to use an expression of Steven’s, “flung herself into her 
frock” as quickly as she could, and, frantic with excitement, 
hurried up-stairs, candle in hand, to ascertain the cause 
of the disturbance, the like of which had not occurred in her 
long housekeeping experience. No sooner had she opened 
the door, than Steven, presenting his letter of introduction, 
said, “‘ Is my gentleman, Dobson, to house ?” 

“Pray, sir, I cannot read,” answered Mrs. Jenkins, return- 
ing the letter. 

“Is my gentleman, Dobson, to house?” Steven repeated. 

“Serr 

“ Yes, Sir Dobson.” 

“ What about Sir Dobson ?” 

“Ts he to house ?” 

“ What house? I don’t understand you.” 

“ Give this letter to your gentleman,” said Steven, in the 
kindest tone he could assume. 

“There are no gentlemen here,” answered Mrs. Jenkins, 
rather indignantly ; “call to-morrow at ten ;” and the door 
was shut upon the benighted Brammelendam. 

The cabman now came to the rescue. With some diffi- 
culty, he succeeded in making Steven understand that 
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he would have to take a bed at a Aznn for the night. Then, 
after having driven some four or fiye streets, he put him 
down at the entrance to a gin-palace, whose splendid lanterns 
promised “ chops, steaks, and well-air’d beds” to travelers. 
The landlord, observing two big portmanteaus and a hat-box 
on the top of the cab, had no objection, of course, to take in 
the late visitor. 

“What am I guilty to you?” Steven said to cabby, 
pulling out his purse. 

“Guilty!” cabby repeated with a smile; “don’t know, 
unless you run away without paying me.” 

Steven understood the word “ paying.” 

“ Yes, I will pay the load. How much?” 

“ Half-a-crown.” 

“ What is half-a-crown ?” 

“ Why, it’s two-and-six.” 

“Frightful!” Steven exclaimed. “Twent-six shilling! 
only for riding me such a short end !” 

Cabby, who fortunately was one of the better stamp, could 
not help laughing at this mistake, which certainly was some- 
thing out of the common. After some further explanation, 
Steven, much to his satisfaction saw Jehu off with two shil- 
lings and sixpence. 

After having seen his luggage taken up to his bed-room, 
Steven entered the taproom, where twelve boxes were lined 
off, six on each side. 

“Where is the coffee-room ?” asked Steven. 

“ This is the coffee-room,” the landlord replied. 

“ What—this?” Steven exclaimed. “This is a place 
for horses. There is precisely room here for twelve horses. 
Do you put men into horse-stables in this country ?” 

The landlord gave no reply. Steven, perceiving that no 
choice was left to him, took a seat in one of the “horse- 
stables,” and ordered his supper. 

“ Give me a butterham, with flesh, and a half-bottle wine.” 

“No bread ?” the landlord asked. 

“Natural,” Steven replied, not knowing the English 
expression “of course.” 

The landlord smiled, and shook his head. He brought in 
some butter and a few slices of ham. 
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“ Which wine do you take, sir—sherry or port?” 

“None of both. Give me Bordeaux.” 

“ Don’t know that wine,” the landlord replied, shrugging 
his shoulders. 

“T aim at red wine.” 

“ Why, that’s port.” 

“No port; port is too heady to me.” 

“ Perhaps you mean French wine?” 

“ Mean French wine!” Steven exclaimed. “No; French 
wine is not mean. It is drunk by kings and princes. Pour 
me a glass.” 

While the landlord fetched a bottle of claret, Steven mur- 
mured within himself, “Those conceited Englishmen! 
Everything which is not English is mean in their estimation.” 

“ Where is the butterham ?” Steven asked, while the land- 
lord put down the bottle. 

“Why, it is before you,” the landlord replied, pointing to 
the plates. ‘This is the butter, and this is the ham.” 

Steven burst out laughing. 

“ Qh, yes, natural!” he said. “This is butter avd ham; 
but I ordered a butterham. I aim at bread for smearing 
the butter upon it.” 

With such difficulties as these Steven struggled, till he got 
his wants supplied, and thought of retiring for the night. 
Not being in the habit of shaving himself, he thought it 
might be as well to order a barber for the next morning. 
Remembering that the name of the instrument which 
barbers use is called a razor, he said to the landlord, “ Can I 
be razed to-morrow?” 

“Raised!” the landlord repeated, smiling; “yes, to be 
sure you can.” 

“Will you, then, send up a man to raze me?” 

“T will raise you myself.” 

“ Ah, very well. At nine o’clock if you please.” 

The next morning, punctual to time, the landlord knocked 
at Steven’s door. 

“ Within!” Steven cried,.and the landlord entered. 

“ Where is your knife ?” Steven asked. 

“ My knife? For what?” 

“ Well, to raze me.” 
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“ Why, you are raised.” 

“Tam of razed. You must raze me with a knife along 
my visage.” 

With these words Steven passed his hand to and fro over 
his chin to imitate the operation of shaving. 

“ Oh, I see,” the landlord cried in a fit of laughter, “you 
want to be shaved! But I am nota barber, sir; you must 
go to a shaving shop.” 

“ Where is a shaving shop ?” Steven asked. 

The landlord took him to the window, and pointing to a 
street on the opposite side, said something about turning to 
the right, and then to the left, and about an outstanding 
pole, and a brass plate, and told him to look out for the 
word shaving. 

Steven understood scarcely a word of what was said ; but 
from the direction in which the landlord pointed, he con- 
cluded that he had to walk up the indicated street. Before 
leaving the inn, however, he was careful to note down the 
name of its owner, the number of the house, and the name 
of the street. 

He walked along, looking carefully to the right and left, 
but no shaving place could he see. At length, after having 
turned down half a dozen streets, he noticed on a window 
the inscription: “Savings Bank.” 

“ Ah,” he said to himself, “ this is it. Here is a bank upon 
which people are placed to be saved.” 

It did not escape his notice that the landlord had spoken 
of shaving, and not of saving, but he surmised that this was 
owing to the innkeeper’s cockney pronunciation, which 
always likes to squeeze in an / where it is not wanted. 

He entered the savings bank. A young man was standing 
at a desk, apparently engaged in some calculation. 

“Can I here be saved ?” Steven asked. 

“T’ll attend to you in two minutes,” the clerk answered. 

Steven looked round the place. It was a magnificent 
office. A large set of mahogany desks seemed waiting for 
a dozen clerks who had not yet made their appearance. 
Steven perceived that he was mistaken. “Still,” he thought, 
“T will ask this young man to help me on my way.” 

“Well. What can I do for you?” said the clerk to him. 
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Now Steven wanted at once to tell him that he perceived 
he was wrong, but he did not know the word “wrong.” What 
is verkeerd in English? he asked himself. He translated the 
English word into Latin, and giving it an English termina- 
tion, said: “My gentleman, I see Iam perverted. I wish 
to be saved.” 

The comical face with which Steven said these words 
called up an equally comical expression on the face of the 
clerk. 


“What? Are you perverted ?” he asked, contracting his 
brow with a queer look. 

“Yes, I see I-am here on the perverted place, but perhaps 
will you be so good of to help me on the way.” 

“Do you want to deposit any money ?” the clerk asked. 

“Yes, I have money,” Steven answered, producing a hand- 
ful of coppers from his pocket; “I must be saved with 
a razor along my visage.” 

The clerk laughed uproariously, and so did some of the 
other clerks who had now come in, until the whole office 
echoed. Steven, perceiving the oddity of the case, heartily 
joined them. Fhe young man then took him to a barber’s 
shop, where he soon got what he wanted. 

A few days later he read in a shop window : Shavings for 
grates. 

“ Ah,” he said to himself, “I suppose this is a philanthro- 
pic establishment for poor people to be shaved gratis.” 

After leaving the barber’s shop poor Steven again found 
himself in an awkward predicament. He could not find his 
inn. In vain he walked up street after street. At length he 
asked a person whom he met : 

“Can you tell me where Truman, Hanbury, Buxton, and 
Co.’s Entire is?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” was the answer. “ Ask the cab- 
man over there.” 

Cabby readily offered to take Steven to the place. After 
half-an-hour’s drive, he found himself at the entrance to the 
brewery at Spitalfields. Of course cabby was ordered 
to drive back; and this time it was to my office. I was glad 
to meet our friend, and give him welcome. 
“Where have you passed the night ?” I asked. 
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“ Well, in an Entire,” Steven replied. “It was written 
up with big letters: Truman, Hanbury, Buxton, and Co.’s 
Entire.” 

I could not help laughing out, although it was unpolite. 
But he laughed as heartily when I explained the matter to 
him. 

“ Don’t you know the name of the street?” I asked, look- 
ing as grave as I could. 

“Yes,” he answered, looking into his pocket-book, “it is 
Stick no bills, F. P. 13 ft.” 

“ How in the world did you get that address?” I asked, 
scarcely able to contain myself. 

“ Well,” he answered, ‘1 went to the corner of the street 
where a church stands, and there I read these words.” 

Really it was no easy matter to find out the place from 
such an address. The circumstance, however, that the cor- 
ner of the street was occupied by a church, and some other 
hints I gathered, supplied us with a thread to track our way 
through the labyrinth. After an hour’s searching, we were 
successful in finding the “ Entire,” and soon we were on our 
way to Chelsea. 

You can understand how we received the story of Steven’s 
difficulties. He took it all good-naturedly, however, and by 
repeated questionings showed a great thirst for information. 
Here is one out of many of his interrogatories. He asked 
why the entrance to a railway station bore the inscription 
tuo yaw, which he noticed at the London Bridge terminus. 
He looked into his dictionary, but the word ¢uo was not 
there, and as to the word yaw, he found it was a nautical 
term, meaning a quick out-of-the-way motion. But what it 
had to do with a railway station he was not able to make 
out. Various solutions were offered. Some thought it 
might be the name of one of the stations on the line. 
Others supposed it might be the name of an advertiser. At 
length, after much musing and guessing, we discovered that 
it was the words Way out painted on the glass door, but read 
by Steven from the wrong side. 

Being engaged next day on important business, I left 
Steven to see London for himself. With his dictionary in 
one pocket and his map in the other, he set out in the direc- 
tion of Hyde Park. He refused to take a guide, preferring 
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to find his way unassisted. “On that manner,” he said, 
“shall I the city better learn to know, and I shall better to 
my eyes give the food.” After having walked for a couple 
of hours, however, he found that he ought to “ give the food” 
also to his stomach. He noticed a pie-shop. 

“Can I here a little eat ?” 

“ Yes,” the lady replied. ‘“ What do you want ?” 

“ What have you ?” Steven asked. 

“ Tcan give you a pork pie.” 

Steven took his dictionary. He had never heard the word 
before. He soon found it, or at least he thought he had. 

“ What!” he exclaimed, “do you eat those beasts in this 
country ?” 

“ Of course we do,” the lady replied. ‘“ We aren’t Jews.” 

“ Tastes it nicely ?” 

“ Very,” the lady answered, with a smile. 

“ Give me a piece, if you please.” 

“1 cannot give you a piece, you must take a whole one.” 

“But I cannot eat a whole porcupine,’ Steven exclaimed. 

“Qh dear!” the lady cried, shaking with laughter, “ did 
you think I meant to give you a hedgehog! No, sir, I can- 
not treat you to sucha dainty. A pork pie is made of a pig.” 

Steven again referred to his dictionary, and turned up the 
word pick. 

“That’s in the whole no food, that’s a hammer,” he said. 
‘‘T cannot eat iron and steel,” he added with a smile. 

The lady felt quite perplexed. She called her husband, to 
whom she explained her difficulty. He at once took a pie, 
and pointing to it with his finger, imitated the grunting 
noise of a hog in such a perfect way that there could be no 
further misapprehension. Steven then ate the pie with com- 
fort and relish—Good Words. 





HERE is a good story from Cambridge, England. It is 
said that when the Greek Archbishop of Syros and Tenos 
attended in the Senate House, for the purpose of oe 
his honorary degree of LL.D., he dropped his handkerchief, 
and on stooping down to recover it, one of the graduates in 
the gallery exclaimed, “ Hurrah for the Grecian bend!” The 
effect was so intensely ludicrous that the whole assemblage 
was convulsed with laughter. 
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EMINENT TEACHERS AND EDUCATORS 
DECEASED IN 1870. 


DSON, Major THEODORE, U. S. A., a faithful and me- 

ritorious officer of ordnance during the late war, a 
graduate of West Point in 1860, and constantly in service 
from that time, having been since 1867 instructor of ord- 
nance and the science of gunnery at West Point; died at 
Rock Island, Ill., Nov. 16, aged 31 years. 


ELTON, Rev. RoMEoO, D.D., LL.D., an eminent American 
scholar, professor, and author, born in Conn., in 1792, 
graduated from Brown University in 1813, and, after receiv- 
ing a theological education and preaching for a few years, 
was elected professor of. Latin and Greek languages and 
literature in his a/ma mater, and taught with great success 
for twenty years. Soon after his resignation in 1840, he 
went to England, where he remained for nine or ten years 
engaged in literary pursuits. He married, for a second 
wife, an English lady of high literary reputation. His tho-. 
rough scholarship and urbane manners made him a great 
favorite among the eminent scholars of England and the 
continent. In 1851 he returned to the United States, and 
spent three or four years here, but returned to England, 
where he remained till the summer of 1869, when he re-vis- 
ited his own country, and died in Boston, Feb. 5, 1870.. By 
will, he gave $20,000 to Brown University, and the same 
sum to the Columbian College, Washington, D.C., for the 
endowment of professorships. He had previously endowed 
several scholarships in Brown University. 


Foss, Rev. ARCHIBALD C., a Methodist clergyman of re- 
markable ability and eloquence, a professor in the Wesleyan 
University at Middletown, Conn., from 1861 to 1863, and 
subsequently a preacher and presiding elder in the Metho- 
dist church, died at Clarens, Switzerland, March 30, 1870, 
aged 40 years. 


GRANDVAL, JEAN HENRY GUIGON DE, a native and long a 
resident of La Rochelle, France; a captain in the Royal 
army, exiled in 1830, at the accession of Louis Phillipe, and 
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since that time a successful teacher of French in this coun- 
try, and long at the head of a Seminary for young ladies in 
Hoboken, N. J., died there, January 3, 1870. 


HAWLEY, GIDEON, a distinguished scholar and author, 
devoted, through the greater part of his long life, to the 
promotion of education, born in Huntington, Conn., in 1785, 
removed to Saratoga Co., N. Y., in 1794, graduated from 
Union College in 1809, admitted to the bar in Albany in 
1813, appointed secretary of the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York in 1814, discharged its 
duties with great faithfulness and ability, without salary, for 
twenty-seven years. On the organization of the Smithso- 
nian Institute, in 1846, he was one of the four Regents at 
large, and remained in that board till his death. He was 
the author of “ Essays on Truth and Knowledge,” a work 
of great discrimination and acuteness. He died in Albany, 
N. Y., Aug. 20, aged 85 years. 


HEATH, LYMAN, a noted vocalist and teacher of vocal 
music, who had taught singing schools, and led choirs in 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont, Massachusetts and 
Ohio for forty-five years, died in Nashua, New Hampshire, 
where he had lived for thirty years, June 30, at the age 
of 66. 

Hutton, ABRAHAM B., for forty years principal of the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, was born 
in Albany, Dec. 10, 1798, educated at Union College, gradu- 
ating in 1817, first studied law and afterward theology, but 
owing to a severe throat affection did not enter the min- 
istry. In 1822, he became an assistant teacher in the Penn- 
sylvania Institution, then under the charge of the late 
Laurent Clerc ; continued to act in that capacity under Mr. 
Lewis Weld, and in 1830 was appointed principal. He was 
a man of indefatigable industry and of remarkable tact and 
fidelity as a teacher. Under his care the institution pros- 
pered greatly. He died at the residence of his sister, at 
Stuyvesant Landing, N. Y., July 18, in the 72d year of his 
age. 

Jones, Rev. GEORGE, chaplain in the United States navy, 
an Episcopal clergyman, a graduate of Yale College in 1820, 
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and connected with the navy since 1833, had been twice, for 
a period of about fifteen years in all, a professor in the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. He was an accomplished 
scholar, and especially devoted to astronomy. He had pub- 
lished three or four volumes, one on the Zodiacal light. 
He died in Philadelphia, Jan. 22, aged 70 years. 


KEANY, JOSEPH, a professor in Seton Hall College, Orange, 
N. J., for some years past, and highly esteemed for his abil- 
ity as a teacher, was killed by an accident on the Morris 
and Essex railroad, in September, 1870. 


KEEP, Rev. JOHN, a Congregationalist clergyman and 
promoter of education, born in Longmeadow, Mass., April 
20, 1781, graduated from Yale College in 1802, taught school 
fora year in Bethlehem, Conn., was settled in Blandford, 
Mass., from 1805 to 1821,in Homer, N. Y., from 1821 to 1833, 
being meanwhile a trustee and an active friend of Auburn 
Theol. Seminary and of Hamilton College. He removed 
to Ohio in 1833, and, after three years of pastoral labor in 
Cleveland, accepted in 1836 a financial agency for Oberlin 
College, then in its infancy; visited England, and in 
eighteen months raised $30,000 there for Oberlin. In the in- 
tervals of pastoral labor, for fourteen years, he rendered the 
college other essential services. In 1850, being then in his 
seventieth year, he removed to Oberlin, and commenced the 
work of raising $100,000 endowment for the college, which 
he completed some years later. He died in Oberlin, Feb. 
11, 1870, aged 89. 


KINGSLEY, Rt. Rev. Cavin, D.D., a Methodist clergy- 
man, and since 1864 a Bishop of the M. E. Church, born in 
Amesville, Oneida Co., N. Y., Sept. 8, 1812. With scanty 
early advantages he taught country schools, and acquired a 
part of the means for obtaining a collegiate education, 
teaching also during his college course, and graduated from 
Allegheny College, Pa., with honor, in 1841. He was 
elected professor of mathematics in the College the year of 
his graduation, and remained in that chair, though preach- 
ing much of the time, until 1856. He received the degree 
of D.D. from Genesee College in 1853. In 1856, he resigned 
his professorship to become editor of the “ Western Chris- 
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tian Advocate,” at St. Louis, which he conducted with signal 
ability for eight years, when he was elected Bishop. He 
was making an Episcopal tour among the foreign missions 
of the Methodist Church at the time of his death, which 
occurred at Beiriit, Syria, April 6, in the 58th year of his 
age. 

KNOWLTON, Capt. MINER, U. S. A., an able and merito- 
rious artillery officer, who graduated from West Point in 
1829, and was on duty there as assistant professor and pro- 
fessor in mathematics, French, artillery and gunnery, 
from 1830 to 1844. Placed on the retired list in 1861, he 
had resided in Burlington, N. J., from that time till his 
death, Dec. 24, 1870, at the age of 66 years. 


LEE, ROBERT EDMUND, LL.D., a graduate of West Point 
in 1829; distinguished in the Florida and Mexican wars; 
Superintendent of the Military Academy at West Point 
from Sept., 1852, to March, 1855; a general, and most of 
the time general-in-chief of the Confederate armies in the 
late civil war; president of Washington College, Lexington, 
Va., since 1866, died at Lexington, Va., Oct. 12, aged 64. 


LONGSTREET, AUGUSTUS BALDWIN, LL.D., a Southern 
lawyer, judge, politician, clergyman, author, and college 
president, born in Augusta, Georgia, Sept. 22, 1790, edu- 
cated at Wilmington, S. C., and Yale College, graduating 
in 1813, admitted to the bar in 1815, Judge of Superior 
Court 1821-27, candidate for Congress in 1824, but with- 
drew from the canvass in consequence of the death of his 
child, returned to the bar, but pursued a course of theolo- 
gical studies, and in 1838 was ordained a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and stationed at Augusta, Ga. 
In 1829, he was elected president of Emery College, Ga., 
and continued in that position till 1848, when he became 
president of Centenary College, La., and a year or two 
later, of the University of Mississippi, at Oxford, Miss. In 
1856 he resigned, intending to retire into private life, but in 
1857 he was chosen president of the South Carolina College, 
now University of S. C., where he remained till 1862, when 
he returned to Oxford, Miss., and on the re-organization of 
the University was again, for a brief period, president. He 
died in Oxford, Sept. 6, 1870, aged 80. 
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LorpD, NATHAN, D.D., LL.D., an eminent scholar, author, 
clergyman, and college president, who had spent thirty- 
eight years in the instruction of youth, born in Berwick, 
Me., 1793, graduated from Bowdoin College in 1809, taught 
for three years in Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H., spent 
three years in theological study at Andover, Mass., was 
ordained and settled at Amherst, N. H., from 1816 to 1828, 
elected president of Dartmouth College in 1828, and con- 
tinued in that position, greatly to the advantage and pros- 
perity of the college, till 1863, when, having reached the 
ripe age of seventy, he resigned. Both during and after his 
presidency, he published several works on theological and 
political subjects. He died at Hanover, N. H., Sept. 9, 
1870, aged 77 years. 

LoziER, Mrs. CHARLOTTE DURMAN, M. D., a young and 
accomplished female physician, a protessor for three years 
in the Woman’s Medical College, New York, died in N. Y. 
City, Jan. 3, aged 26 years. 

McCLINTOCK, Rev. JoHN, D.D., LL. D., a Methodist cler- 
gyman, author, editor, College professor, and President of 
Theological Seminary, born in Philadelphia in 1814; edu- 
cated in the University of Penn., whence he graduated in 
1835. From 1837 to 1848 he was a professor in Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Pa., first of Mathematics, and afterward of 
Ancient Languages; prepared several classical text-books 
in connection with Professors Crooks and Schem; from 
1848 to 1856 edited the Methodist Quarterly Review ; was 
pastor of St. Paul’s M. E. church, N.Y. city; President of 
Troy University, 1858-60; from 1860 to 1864 in charge of 
the American Chapel in Paris, and subsequently traveled 
extensively in Europe and the East; was editing, with 
Dr. Strong, during this period, the Biblical and Theological 
Encyclopedia; in 1867 was called to the Presidency of 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J., where he died, 
March 4, 1870, aged 56 years. 

MAHAN, Rev. MILo, D.D., an Episcopal clergyman, for 
some years professor in the Episcopal General Theological 
Seminary in New York, afterwards rector in Baltimore, and 
had recently been elected to the Chair of Systematic 
Theology in the General Seminary, died suddenly in Balti- 


\ 
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more, Sept. 4, 1870. He was the author of several Theo- 
logical works. 


MarsH, LEONARD, M.D., a Vermont physician, son of the 
late President Marsh, of the University of Vermont, a 
graduate of the University, and of Hanover Medical School, 
and for fifteen years a professor in the University of Ver- 
mont, died at Burlington, Vt., Aug. 16, 1870. 


MARTIN, ROBERT M., a Maryland jurist and law professor, 
member of Congress, 1825-27, Judge of the Higher Courts 
of Maryland from 1845 to 1851 and from 1856 to 1867, Prof. 
of Law in the University of Maryland, 1867-1870, died at 
Saratoga Springs, July 20, 1870, aged 72. 


MATTHEWs, Rev. JAMES M., D.D., a clergyman of the 
Reformed (Dutch) church, Theological professor and Chan- 
cellor of the University of the city of New York, born in 
Salem, Washington Co., in 1785, graduated from Union 
College in 1803, and from the Associate Reformed Seminary 
in 1807; was assistant professor in Dr. John M. Mason’s 
Seminary from 1809 to 1818; pastor in New York city from 
1812 to 1840; Chancellor of the University of the city of 
New York from 1831 to 1839, died in N.Y. city, Jan. 28, 
1870, aged 85 years. 

MILLER, WILLIAM ALLEN, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., an 
eminent English Chemist and Chemical professor and 
author, born at Ipswich, Eng., Dec. 17, 1817, educated at 
the Merchant Tailors’ School and at a Quakers’ Seminary in 
Yorkshire, and professionally at the General Hospital, Bir- 
mingham, King’s College, London, and the University of 
Giessen. He became demonstrator of Chemistry at King’s 
College, London, and took his M.D. at London University ; 
he was appointed professor of Chemistry in King’s College 
in 1845, and retained the position till his death. He was 
also a Fellow, treasurer, and Vice-President of the Royal 
Society, Assayer to the Mint and Bank of England, author 
of an excellent treatise, “Elements of Chemistry,” and of 
numerous chemical and scientific papers. He died in 
London, Sept. 30, 1870, aged 53. 


Morr, Professor D. M., a Scottish poet and professor of 
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Rhetoric and English History in the University of Edin- 
burgh for some years past, died in Edinburgh, Oct. 22, 1870. 


NADAL, Rev. BERNARD H., D.D., LL.D., a Methodist 
clergyman, author and professor, born in 1815, on the 
eastern shore of Maryland, entered the Methodist ministry 
in 1835, but subsequently graduated from Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pa., and after preaching for some years in Mary- 
land, Virginia and Delaware, accepted in 1850 a professor- 
ship in Asbury University, Indiana. He returned to the 
East in 1856 or 1857, and was stationed at Philadelphia, 
Washington, Brooklyn, New Haven, and Baltimore. At 
the organization of Drew Theological Seminary he was, at 
Dr. McClintock’s request, appointed Professor of Church 
History, and after Dr. McClintock’s death, was acting 
President of the Seminary until his own death, which 


occurred at Madison, N. J., June 20, 1870, in the 55th year 
of his age. 


PLUMPTRE, Rey. FREDERICK C., D. D., an eminent English 
scholar, Master of University College, Oxford, from 1836 to 
his death, died in Oxford, Nov. 20, 1870. 


Pore, CHARLES A., M.D., an eminent surgeon, professor 
of Surgery and Surgical writer of St. Louis, whose reputa- 
tion in his profession was unsurpassed by any surgeon in the 
West, died at Paris, Mo., July 6th, aged 52 years. 


POWELL, LLEWELLYN, M.D., a distinguished physician 
and professor of Medicine for many years in the University 
of Louisville, Ky., died in Louisville, July 19, 1870, aged 
68 years. 


Pupty, Rev. JoHN T., D.D., a distinguished clergyman, 
author and professor of the United Presbyterian Church, 
born in Abbeville District, South Carolina, in 1803, educated 
in the S. C. University and in the Associate Reformed 
Theological Seminary of Dr. John M. Mason, in New York 
city. He was first settled in Abbeville District, but in 
1831 was called to Allegheny, as pastor of the First Asso- 
ciate Reformed (now United Presbyterian) church and 
professor of Theology in the U. P. Theological Seminary, 
and continued to discharge the duties of both positions with 
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remarkable ability till his death, which occurred in Alle- 
gheny, Pa., Aug. 13, 1870, at the age of 67 years. 


PROUDFIT, Rev. JOHN, D. D., a clergyman of the Reformed 
(Dutch) church, author and professor, born in Salem, Wash- 
ington Co., N. Y., in 1803, graduated from Union College in 
1820, and was for several years thereafter a tutor in the 
College. He was elected Professor of Greek Language and 
Literature in Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J., about 
1830, and filled that position for twenty years with great 
ability. He subsequently devoted some time to literary 
pursuits, editing for a time a Quarterly Theological Review. 
His health had been feeble for ten years or more. He died 
in New York city, March 9, 1870, aged 67. 


Root, EDWARD W., a young and accomplished physicist, 
professor of Chemistry in Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., 
died there Nov. 15, aged 30 years. 


(Conclusion in our next.) 





THE TARTAR ABROAD. 


7 o Chinese have a proverb to the effect that a little 
learning is a dangerous thing, and is thus expressed: 
“ Having studied three years, you (think you) can range the 
horizon round, but studying another three years makes the 
first step difficult.” This was aptly illustrated in the expe- 
rience of one of the young men who accompanied the Chi- 
nese Embassy, who remarked on his arrival at Shanghai, 
that three years were entirely too short to study western 
civilization, thirty would barely suffice—“ I,” continued he, 
“was wise (in my own conceit) when I left China, but now I 
know myself a fool, and would gladly renew my visit to the 
west for a longer period.” Speaking of the countries 
visited, he said, (in good English) “ France for beauty, Eng- 
land for solidity; America as a compromise between the 
two, but Prussia had an antique appearance.” He said of 
the different nations, the Embassy liked America best, “ but 
of course did not say so diplomatically !"—Shanghai News 
Letter. 





A New Professorship. 


A NEW PROFESSORSHIP. 


WANTED.—A Professor of Innocent Amusements. A Lady; one 
who can find agreeable employment for six young girls when out of 
school. 


HIS unique and significant advertisement appears in 
one of our exchanges. The advertiser keeps a board- 
ing school, and she calls it a boarding school, not a Seminary 
for Females, nor a Young Ladies’ Institute, nor even a Fe- 
male College; simply a boarding school; which fact we 
make special note of as evidence that the announcement is 
bona fide, not an advertising trick of a quack. It is to be 
hoped that the call has been suitably responded to, and that 
the time is not distant when the same want will be recog- 
nized and met in every boarding school. Provisionally, that 
is to say until a crop of young men trained to innocent 
amusements can be reared, it might be well to have a cor- 
responding professorship in all our high institutions of learn- 
ing. It might help to suppress some of the w#-innocent 
amusements prevalent in such places—gunpowder explo- 
sions, untimely bathing of freshmen, and the like. But this 
is merely a suggestion thrown out, not insisted on. With 
regard to the boarding schools, however, it is insisted on. 
At the top of the list of instructors in every such institution 
we ought to read MR. (or Mrs.) JOLLIBOY, Professor of Inno- 
cent Amusements, Mr. Jolliboy’s duty being to provide ‘agree- 
able employment” for the pupils during out of school hours. 
We have hopes that the time is coming when children’s em- 
ployment iz school shall be agreeable also; but our hopes 
are not so strong as they might be. It will be a long time 
before teachers as a class understand that the value of instruc- 
tion is not to be measured by its disagreeableness ; and that 
children are always delighted with suitable knowledge right- 
ly presented. When they hate instruction it is in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred the instructor's fault. 
“Nonsense!” we hear innumerable voices exclaim. “It 
is more than we can do to keep the young knowledge-hating 
heirs of depravity at work as it is, without teaching them to 
play. Innocent amusements indeed! Away with such tri- 
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fling. Education is a serious business and should be serious- 
ly attended to.” 

True, perhaps: but “seriously” does not of necessity mean 
sadly or unpleasantly. Joy is one of the main factors of men- 
tal development. The intellectual rank of any creature may 
be measured by the playfulness of its infancy. Who would 
buy a puppy with not a streak of fun in him, or a colt with 
no more friskiness than a worn out cart horse? Your sober 
colt or puppy is either sick or stupid; and so, as a rule, is 
your habitually sober child. Go to our Asylums for the 
weak-minded if you want to see patterns of sobriety; next 
to them the homes of intemperate and vicious parents. The 
fun-loving propensity of such little miserables, if they ever 
had any, has been crushed into untimely soberness by dis- 
ease or ill-treatment, and they are not bright. 

A certain old teacher used to remark that he would rather 
have “ten devils in a class than one fool.” He could make 
something of the imps of mischief, not by suppressing their 
jollity, but by turning it into right channels. The “fool” is 
not troublesome, but hopeless ; he lacks energy of mind. A 
friend of ours, an experienced teacher, says: “ The hardest 
working, most brilliant and successful student I ever had the 
pleasure of teaching, was a young man whom the president 
of the college called a monkey, too full ot frolic to accomplish 
anything useful. He was too frolicsome to do anything 
soberly, more especially if gravity was insisted on as a duty. 
But when his overflowing humor was allowed to brighten 
his work, he was the most persistent student in the institu- 
tion; he made fun of labor that sober-sided plodders broke 
their hearts and deranged their stomachs over.” 

Everybody has seen in society’ untitled, may be uncon- 
scious, professors of amusement. Let such a person he pre- 
sent to organize and lead the diversion of the company, and 
all are kept agreeably employed, Joy is unconfinea, and the 
time passes with unceasing pleasantness. Let the leader be 
absent, and a dead weight settles upon all, the play is spas- 
modic, laborious, and the company struggles through the 
evening dispirited and dull, desiring enjoyment but finding 
none. What such a leader of fun is to the social circle, the 
Professor of Innocent Amusements ought to be to the school. 
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He should make the play-ground worthy of its name, and 
the sitting room, commonly so dreary, somewhat like those 
happy home-circles—thank God so numerous in the land !— 
where young and old spend the long winter evenings over 
books and games, puzzles and plays, brightening their wits 
and expanding their hearts by multiform innocent diversions. 
While the duties and labors of such a Professor in training 
the young to live happily and to make others happy, would 
be quite as valuable as those of the Professors of Latin and 
Mathematics, they would also be valuable in preparing the 
pupils for a more successful pursuit of severer studies. Joy 
is tecreative, a better antidote for weariness than the cocoa 
leaf of the Peruvian miner. And another great advantage 
would be gained. When provision is made for the innocent 
amusement of children, the satisfying of their natural and 
proper appetite for hilarity, no occasion is left for malicious 
sport. It is the unnatural antagonism between teachers and 
taught, arising largely from the attempted suppression of all 
playfulness, that gives a malicious turn to so much of school- 
boy fun. The need ofa liberal provision for amusement is 
quite as great with girls as with boys. Many thanks then 
for the wise example set by our advertiser. May her six 
young girls be richly blessed with their new professor, and 
all other boys and girls at school favored in like manner! 
Here is a splendid opening for some genial benefactor of 
infancy: to establish training school for governesses and 
“Professors of Innocent Amusement.”. The English are 
founding schools for the training of nurses for the sick.— 
Their field is narrow compared with that of the institutions 
we propose. People are beginning to appreciate the educa- 
tional importance of the ante-school period: and the time is 
coming when infants will not be turned over to ignorant 
servants, but to properly educated disciples of Frébel. 
These must be trained for their work. The example has 
been set by the noble Baroness Marenholtz-Bulow in Berlin, 
whose kinder-garten normal school is preparing many young 
women for the proper care and culture of infancy. In this 
country two of her disciples, Mrs. Kriege and daughter, are 
trying to do a similar work in Boston, having failed to find 
sufficient encouragement here. It is said that they have 
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since been invited to return to take charge of a depart- 
ment in our city normal school. We hope the report is 
true, and that they will come to hasten the filling of the new 
professorship with well trained and warm-hearted purveyors 


of “agreeable employment” for children in school and out. 
—Christian Union. 





MR. HUGHES’ MISTAKE. 


7" has been said of that good friend of America and ‘of 
childhood, Mr. Thos. Hughes, that no man was more cor- 
dially received by Americans, or saw less of them. The 
workingmen, the politicians and the radicals, have all sever- 
ally complained that he found very little opportunity to ob- 
serve them, except through the windows of some Cambridge 
library. It was his misfortune that his visit was so short. 
It was fortunate, perhaps, for his own enjoyment, that he 
spent it precisely as he did. But it certainly impaired the 
value of his generalizations. 

It is especially a pity that he should have given a fresh 
lease of life to the old delusion that educated Americans take 
no interest in politics. This maxim has had many years of 
life in Europe, on the authority of De Tocqueville, and has 
pointed the moral of many European attacks upon America. 
It is a pity that it should do another thirty years’ work of 
mischief when set in motion by Mr. Hughes. And it has a 
special bearing on the “woman question,” because if educa- 
ted men forswear politics, why should not educated women ? 

Now it is natural to ask, in what part of America is it that 
educated men do not interest themselves in politics? It will 
not be pretended it is in the vast States of the West, nor in 
the South, except as temporarily deranged by the war. In 
those States the career of public life still attracts to it the 
best educated young men, and the same is true of the rural 
parts of the Middle States. Even in New-York City, though 
the ward-politicians are not college-bred men, their advisers 
or agents in the newspaper press and in the court-rooms are 
such. Tweed and Sweeney may or may not be college grad- 
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uates, but the editors of the World are. Fisk, Jr., is not a 
graduate of anything but the pedlar’s wagon, but his legal 
adviser, David Dudley Field, is. From the 7ridune to the 
Sun, the majority of the intellectual labor of the New-York 
press is done by college men. They may not win the prizes, 
but they do the work. 

The circle is then narrowed to New England. But no one 
who knows anything of our rural colleges in New England, 
such as Dartmouth and Amherst, will say that their gradu- 
ates do not interest themselves in politics. How is it with 
Yale? Yale has always boasted of the number of its gradu- 
ates who have distinguished themselves in public life. The 
inquiry brings us back to Harvard, and Harvard alone. I 
do not know another college in America of whom it can even 
plausibly be asserted that its graduates are indifferent 
to politics. And if I know anything about Harvard, if such 
an evil exists there, it is of very recent origin, and Mr. 
Hughes should have addressed his warnings, not to the 
young men, but to the present set of teachers who train them. 

The writer was born and bred under the shadow of Har- 
vard College ; his fathgr was an officer of the institution, and 
he had no home but Cambridge for twenty-three years. He 
has lived in New England ever since, and has never yet seen 
the time when he himself, and most of his compeers, were 
not actively interested in politics on the one side or the other. 
Those who became clergymen generally preached politics, 
and often lost their pulpits for its sake. Those who attempt- 
ed to pursue a literary career, like Lowell and Curtis and 
Dana, were apt to be drawn aside into politics, and to end 
in editing periodicals of a marked political character, like 
the Sun or Harper's Weekly or the North Am. Review. Those 
who became lawyers or business men took a yet more en- 
grossing interest in political affairs. All these may not have 
reached political distinction, but there are not distinctions 
enough for all, and the fact that a man takes an interest in a 
thing does not prove that he has a gift for it. 

Looking back over the political influences that have suc- 
cessively controlled Massachusetts, we see educated men (as 
Mr. Hughes would use the term) behind them all. The old 
Whig party of the State was devoted to the fortunes of col- 
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lege-bred men. The Free-Soil party, which broke it up, was 
founded by Sumner, Palfrey, Allen and Adams—all college- 
bred men—together with Wilson, who took his honorable 
degree at the lapstone. On the other hand, the “Abolition- 
ist” party, who certainly interested themselves most vehe- 
mently in politics, without casting a vote, was led—after 
Garrison—by Phillips, Quincy and May, all Harvard men. 

Looking round for the class of educated men who are zot 
interested in politics, I find this class only in a few men in 
our larger cities, half spoiled by wealth and Europe, who 
have been pooh-poohing America and everything in it, ever 
since [can remember. Or in precisely the class of men who 
nestle in some of our colleges, and dread nothing so much as 
a hearty faith or a genuine enthusiasm. If all educated men 
were like these, they would, of course, have nothing to do 
with politics, and politics would be the gainer. But if Mr. 
Hughes had taken the time to see more of these Americans 
who were so eager tosee him, he would have found our edu- 
cated mena far more robust and vigorous class of human 
beings than he seems to imagine. 

Nothing is harder than for a foreigner, who goes for all his 
information to one set of people, to see a nation as a whole. 
Americans themselves may be so ignorant of America! I 
dined last summer with two highly educated young Eng- 
lishmen, both eager to know and to admire this country.— 
There was, also, a highly intelligent young Bostonian pre- 
sent, eager to instruct them. One of his first bits of inform- 
ation was based upon this same cant about the aversion of 
our educated men to politics. He said, “ Formerly our col- 
lege-bred men went to Congress—now you find hardly any 
there.” I asked him, “How many—in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, for instance?” He said, “ Probably a dozen.” I 
said, “Probably fifty.” Referring to Poore’s Congressional 
Directory, it proved that 68 Representatives out of 205, and 
31 Senators out of 66, were wholly, or in part, college bred, 
not counting those who had merely attended professional 
schools. When a third of the Lower House, and nearly one 
half of the Upper, belong thus to the class of educated men 
(according to the American standard, at least,) it is absurd 
to say that tnese men do not interest themselves in politics. 
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And, considering the narrowness and pedantry that have 
confessedly marked much of this college education in the 
past, it seems doubtful whether a very much larger propor- 
tion would be an improvement. 

So far from saying that educated men in America do not 
interest themselves in politics, I should say that one great 
reason of our inferiority in works of literature and science is 
because our educated men interest themselves in politics so 
much. It requires a constant effort for them to get time for 
their studies, and keep away from the platform and the news- 
papers. This is well, for it makes stronger men, though in- 
ferior scholars. Whether “educated” men exert their right- 
ful share of ¢zfluence in America is another question. If they - 
do not, it is their own fault. I cannot conceive of a more 
querulous figure than that of an “educated” man, with a pen 
and a voice at his command, and the power to influence the 
whole nation by their means, who yet whines because, when 
election-day comes, he can throw personally no more votes 
than his speechless neighbor.—T. W. H., 22 the Woman's Four. 





ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
PART SEVENTH. 


“It were a folly to commit anything elaborately composed to the careless 
and interrupted listening of these tumultuous times.” 
JOHN MILTON. 1641. 


THE PURITAN INFLUENCE, 1649-1660. 


| has been already intimated that the Puritan influence 

of the seventeenth century was felt for a long period, 
and that the eleven years of the Commonwealth only mark 
its culmination. The fact that the strife between Puritan 
and Royalist modified English literature is so patent that it 
cannot be questioned for a moment by one familiar with the 
history of the stirring times. 

There were strong writers on both sides of the questions, 
and the influence we have to notice was not confined to any 
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single party. Argument on one side brought out argument 
on the other, and the general discussion was what gave the 
general earnestness of tone to the times. 

One of the writers towers so much above all others of the 
period, that we are naturally led to consider him more at 
length than we usually are able to do in these papers.— 
We are the more willing to do so, because by understanding 
his life, we shall better understand our subject in several 
aspects. 

This man describes his personal appearance in 1654, “lest,” 
as he says, “any one, from the representations of my ene- 
mies, should be led to imagine that I have either the head of 
a dog, or the horn of a rhinoceros.” 

“T do not believe that I was ever once noted for deformity 
by any one that ever saw me; but the praise of beauty Iam 
not anxious to obtain. My stature certainly is not tall; but 
it rather approaches the middle than the diminutive. . . Nor 
though very thin, was I ever deficient in courage or in 
strength; and I was wont constantly to exercise myself in 
the use of the broadsword, as long as it comported with my 
habit and my years. Armed with this weapon, as I usually 
was, I should have thought myself quite a match for any one, 
though much stronger than myself; and I felt perfectly 
secure against the assault of any open enemy. At this mo- 
ment I have the same courage, the same strength, though 
not the same eyes; yet so little do they betray any external 
appearance of injury, that they are as unclouded and bright 
as the eyes of those who most distinctly see. In this instance 
alone I am a dissembler against my will. My face, which is 
said to indicate a total privation of blood, is of a complexion 
entirely opposite to the pale and the cadaverous; so that, 
though I am more than forty years old, there is scarcely any 
one to whom I do not appear ten years younger than I am; 
and the smoothness of my skin is not, in the least, affected 
by the wrinkles of age. ... Thus much necessity compelled 
me to assert concerning my personal appearance.” He 
might have added that he possessed elegant manners, and, 
following the fashions of the day, wore his luxuriant hair in 
flowing curls about his shoulders. 

Such was John Milton, the Latin secretary of Oliver Crom- 
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well, and the author of Paradise Lost. He was born in Lon- 
don in 1608, eight years before Shakspeare died, and in Bread 
street, upon which the Mermaid Inn was situated, so cele- 
brated as the resort of the great dramatist and his compan- 
ions. Milton’s father was of a Romish family, but had been 
disinherited for adherence to the reformed faith. He was of 
cultivated tastes, and brought up his son with studious hab- 
its, intending him ultimately for the church. In 1628, the 
young and handsome Puritan took his bachelor’s degree at 
Oxford, and spent the following years in a round of laborious 
study, in which he gave a free rein to his refined and schol- 
arly tastes. He read history, the Greek and Latin classics 
generally, and became familiar with the literature of France, 
Spain, and Italy. His special fondness was for poetry, and 
during these years he wrote his Hymn to the Nativity; 
L Allegro; Il Penseroso; Cosmos ; Sonnet to the Nightingale, 
and other exquisite pieces that show the delicacy of his 
fancy, and the refinement of his poetic taste. Fortified by 
strong Christian faith, the young poet seemed ready to plume 
the wings of his imagination for loftier flights. 

His studies of Continental literature and history had al- 
ready given him a strong desire to visit the different coun- 
tries of Europe, of which Italy, the home of art and elegance, 
appears to have attracted him most strongly. His mother, 
however, was loth to trust him so far away, and love for her 
kept him in England until after her death in 1637. Then, 
furnished with ample introductory letters, young Milton left 
home at the age of thirty, and for fifteen months indulged 
himself by carrying out his cherished project. He went to 
Paris, where he was kindly received by Grotius, then Swe- 
dish ambassador at the French court. He went to Florence, 
and for two months enjoyed the society of the members of 
the celebrated literary academies of that city. There he 
wrote Latin poems and Italian sonnets that established 
a high reputation for him among the scholars. In Rome 
he also staid two months, protected by the librarian of 
the Vatican, and by Cardinal Barberini. It is not to 
our purpose to follow Milton in all his foreign travels, but 
only to say further that his familiar intercourse with the 
most noted literary and scientific men of the period increased 
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his literary ambition, and led to the formation of various pro- 
jects of high order. His patriotism and imagination united 
with his chivalric sense of honor to direct him toward the 
composition of an epic or dramatic poem, founded upon those 
stories of King Arthur, to which we have so often had occa- 
sion to allude. 

Up to this point in Milton’s life we are not made aware 
of any influence upon his literary tastes or productions 
distinctively Puritan in its origin. He was now thirty 
years of age. Born the year that Pocahontas so dramati- 
cally appeared, in the history of our own country, to save 
the life of Captain John Smith, he had been familiar with 
the early efforts at settlement in America, and with the 
landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. He was eighteen years 
old when Lord Bacon died; he remembered less distinctly 
Sir Walter Raleigh; he knew of the perils of the Huguenots 
in 1620, under Louis XIII; he was informed of the progress 
of the Thirty Years’ War in Germany ; and, of course, he 
knew all about the struggles of the Puritans in opposition to 
the Royalists at home. He had seen the unhappy reign of 
James I. terminate with an unpleasant relation of antagonism 
existing between King and Commons. He had witnessed 
the sad entanglements of Charles I., as he vainly tried to in- 
crease the revenues of the crown, and he had seen the tyrant 
Laud raised to the archbishopric. He had read the Petition 
of Right, addressed by the Commons to King Charles in 1628, 
and he had anxiously watched the growing difference be- 
tween the Puritans, representing English liberties, and their 
despotic king. He was one of the representatives of liberty 
in civil and ecclesiastical affairs, nor did his cultivated, sen- 
sitive nature shrink from classing itself with the other mem- 
bers of the body. 

He saw’that his co-religionists were to a great extent per- 
sons of rank, learning, genius and general intelligence, nor 
were they of the rigid and austere, social habits for which 
we often give them credit. They truly sustained principles, 
and loved the Bible; but they also loved literature and music. 
As we read the contemporary record, we find that they 
“could dance admirably well ;” that they had exact ears and 
judgment in music, and could divert themselves with a viol; 
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that they “shot excellently in bows and guns,” and had 
“great judgment in paintings, gravings, sculpture, and all 
liberal arts.” They took pleasure in the “improvement of 
grounds, in planting groves and walks and fruit trees, in 
opening springs, and making fishponds.” Some of them be- 
sides Milton gloried in luxuriant curls, and some would now 
even be called coxcombs in appearance. Some of them were 
like Whitelock, Cromwell’s ambassador to Sweden, who 
“testified” there against the practice of drinking healths, but 
who, in reply to questions from the Protector said, “I kept 
my people together, and in action and recreation, by having 
music in my house, and encouraging that, and the exercise 
of dancing, which held them by the eyes and ears, and gave 
diversion without any offence.” 

Well informed as Milton was on all the details of political 
movements before he left England, it was natural that he 
should also be informed of the progress of events when he 
was on his travels. He had heard of the riot at Edinburgh, 
the summer before he left home, and knew that it began in 
the cathedrai when the obnoxious English service was being 
read. He remembered that when Jenny Geddes threw her 
folding stool at the reader’s head on that occasion, it was 
followed by a shower of prayer-books and stools projected 
by. other violent Scottish wives. But, with most others, he 
looked upon the occurrence as merely a temporary outburst 
of passion. Such, however, it did not prove, for the excite- 
ment spread wider and wider, and became stronger and 
stronger until the autumn of 1638, when the solemn General 
Assembly at Glasgow decreed the “total abolition of Epis- 
copacy in the kirk of Scotland.” 

The news of this event was carried to John Milton. It 
reached him when he was enjoying the congenial atmosphere 
of the Italian academies—when the visions of his heroic poem 
were captivating his wondrous imagination. He had been 
thinking—let us use his words—“ that by labor and intense 
study, joined with the strong propensity of nature, I might, 
perhaps, leave something so written to after-times, as they 
should not willingly let it die.” 

But, of a sudden, his feelings changed, and, likening him- 
self to the “sad prophet Jeremiah,” he takes up this lament : 
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“ Wo is me, my mother, that thou hast borne me, a man of 
strife and contention.” Setting aside his golden visions of 
poetical attainment, he turns to prose, of which he says: “I 
should not chose this manner of writing, wherein knowing 
myself inferior to myself, led by the genial power of nature 
to another task, I have the use, as I may account, but of my 
left hand.” Still he says he does not speak to complain, but 
only to “ make it manifest with what small willingness I en- 
dure to interrupt the pursuit of no less hopes than these, and 
leave a calm and pleasing solitariness, fed with cheerful and 
confident thoughts, to embark in a troubled sea of noises 
and hoarse disputes.” 

Milton was at Naples, the guest of Manso, the patron of 
Tasso, preparing to pass over into Sicily and Greece, when 
the melancholy news from Scotland reached him. He fore- 
saw the war that ensued between Charles I. and Scotland, 
and turned toward home, saying: “I thought it base to be 
traveling for amusement abroad, while my fellow-citizens 
were fighting for liberty at home.” Arriving in England in 
August, 1639, he said: “I saw that a way was opening for 
the establishment of real liberty; that the foundation was 
laying for the deliverance of man from the yoke of slavery 
and superstition ; that the principles of religion, which were 
the first objects of our care, would exert a salutary influence 
on the manners and constitution of the republic; and as I 
had from my youth studied the distinction between religion 
and civil rights, | perceived that if I ever wished to be of 
use, I ought at least not to be wanting to my country, to the 
church, and to so many of my fellow-christians, in a crisis of 
so much danger; I therefore determined to relinquish the 
other pursuits in which I was engaged, and to transfer the 
whole force of my talents and my industry to this one impor- 
tant object.” 

The Puritan influence is apparent now. And was it not a 
noble influence that led this young and ambitious man to 
devote his powers so nobly to the service of patriotism, in- 
stead of giving himself up to the enjoyment of labor in more 
congenial spheres? This influence is shown in twenty years 
of Milton’s life, during which he supported the popular party 
in all that he thought right, and pointed out what he consid- 
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ered erroneous. These literary productions are marked by 
great earnestness, show the eloquence of conviction, and pre- 
sent principles, then fresh and new, that are now corner- 
stones in the temple of freedom. They also show that the 
writer lived on a higher plane than those did for whom he 
wrote—that his wisdom was more penetrating—more far- 
seeing—more comprehensive than theirs. The following 
selections from the titles of Milton’s prose works will give an 
idea of their range :—Of Reformation in England, 1641 ; The 
Reason of Church Government urged against Prelaty, 1641 ; 
Areopagitica: a Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing, 
1644; On Education, 1644, The Tenure of Kings and Magis- 
trates, 1649; A Defence of the People of England, 1650; 
The Ruptures of the Commonwealth, 1659; Likeliest Means 
to remove Htrelings out of the Church, 1659; Civil Power 
in Ecclesiastical Causes, showing that it is not lawful for any 
power on earth to compel in matters of Religion; Delineation 
of a Free Commonwealth, 1660; Way to Establish a Free Com- 
monwealth, 1660. 

The limits of this paper do not allow us to consider these 
titles ; but they are selected to show, that, in this case at 
least, the influence we are considering gave a practical turn 
to our literature, made it strong, and inclined it to prose 
rather than to poetry. Milton labored under the great dis- 
advantage of having had his writings so soon considered, at 
a time when popular sentiments were adverse to them. The 
last two mentioned above were written the very year that 
the Stuart despotism was restored to the country, and we 
can well imagine how they were probably received. In pur- 
suance of judicial orders some of his works were burned by 
the common hangman, and we are not quite sure that the 
authorities would not have enjoyed burning him with them. 
His prose has scarcely yet secured the place in popular 
esteem that it ought to have, though through a few readers 
it exerts an influence upon the thought of to-day. 

John Milton is a worthy representative of the influence of 
the Puritan party upon English literature. His prose shows 
the Puritan force, earnestness, and love of freedom ; his verse 
proves that elegant culture was not unknown among the 
partisans of Cromwell. 
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Contemporary with Milton was John Bunyan, though 
twenty years his junior. He too suffered at the Restoration, 
and in suffering produced his allegory of Pilgrim’s Progress. 
So our greatest allegory and our greatest epic were produced 
at the same historical juncture, by two men of sorrow, both 
boldly professing unpopular principles, and both of great 
powers of imagination—the one of the highest culture, the 
other of the least: one appealing to men of the highest in- 
tellectual attainments and of the most poetic imagination, 
the other speaking with eloquence to all men every where 
and always. 

Among the other eminent writers of this period were the 
witty theologian, Thos. Fuller, 1608-1661 ; Abraham Cowley, 
1618-1667, like Fuller, a royalist, and asa poet the favorite 
of Milton; Bishop Hall, of Norwich, 1574-1656, a strong de- 
fender of Episcopacy, and one of the earliest of our satirists ; 
Jeremy Taylor, 1613-1667, another royalist, a man of won- 
derful unction, and sweetness; Isaac Barrow, 1630-1677; 
Andrew Marrell, 1620-1678, another companion of Milton; 


Edmund Waller, 1605-1687 ; and Richard Baxter, 1615-1691. 
ARTHUR GILMAN. 





SICK AND ILL. 


ICK and ill are two words that have been perverted 

in general British usage. Almost all British speakers 
and writers limit the meaning of sick to the expression of 
qualmishness, sickness at the stomach, nausea, and lay the 
proper burden of the adjective sick upon the adverb 7//. 
They sneer at us for not joining in the robbery and the im- 
position. I was present once when a British merchant, 
receiving in his own house a Yankee youth at a little party, 
said, in a tone that attracted the attention of the whole room: 
“Good evening! We haven’t seen you for a long while. 
Have you been seeck” (the sneer prolonged the word,) “as 
you say in your country?” “No, thank you,” said the 
other, frankly and promptly, “I’ve been Ai//, as they say in 
yours.” John Bull, although he blushed to the forehead, 
had the good sense, if not the good nature, to join in the 
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laugh that followed; but I am inclined to think that he 
never ran another tilt in that quarter. As to the sénse in 
which szck is used by the best English writers, there can be, 
of course, no dispute; but I have seen this set down in a 
British critical journal, of high class, as an “ obsolete sense.” 
It is not obsolete, even in modern British usage. The Bir- 
mingham Yournal, of Aug. 29, 1869, informs its readers that 
“The Sick Club question has given rise to another batch of 
letters from local practitioners of medicine ;” Mrs. Massing- 
berd publishes Sickness, Its Trials, and Blessings, (London, 
1868 ;) and a letter before me, from a London woman to a 
friend says: “I am truly sorry to hear you are so very sick. 
Do make haste and get well.” One of Matthew Arnold’s 
poems is, “The Sick King in Bokara,” in which are these 


lines : 
~  “O, King, thou know’st I have been sick 
These many days, and heard no thing.” 


British officers have sick leave; British invalids keep a sick 
bed, or a sick room, and so forth, no matter what their ail- 
ment. No one of them ever speaks of ill leave, an ill room, 
or an ill bed. Was an Ill Club ever heard of in England? 
The incongruity is apparent, and it is new-born and need- 
less. For the use of 2//—an adverb—as an adjective, thus, 
an ill man, there is no defense and no excuse, except the 
contamination of bad example.—Words and their Uses, by 

Richard Grant White. ; 


— 





HOW THE GERMAN ARMIES ARE FED. 


HE Wester Zeitung gives a description of the manu- 
factory of Prussian army stores at Berlin. More than 

1,700 persons, adults and youths of both sexes, are engaged 
from morning till night in preparing 150,000 pounds of peas 
pudding (erbswurst—literary, pea sausage), and 240,000 
rations of meat and vegetable preserves, which are daily de- 
spatched by railway. The largest room in the building is 
devoted to the preparation of peas pudding. Swine’s flesh, 
especially bacon and hams, are first cooked in twelve large 
sauce-pans. The other components of the pea-flour, salt, 
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and the so-called “lupus,” the name humorously given by 
the inventor to the secret ingredient which makes the article 
keep, and gives it an agreeable flavor. 

When the mixture is cooked it is poured into pails, and, 
by skillful kneading, the pea sausage soon becomes firm, and 
is enclosed in a covering, not of skin, but of parchment. 
Boys and girls carry the mixture on wheel-barrows to the 
packing-room, where 400 women and girls, after cleansing 
the outside from grease, affix on every portion the following 
label :—“ Put ten ounces, or one-third of a sausage, freed 
from the coating, into 14 pint of cold water, stir it up, and 
let it cook for ten minutes.” The sausages are carefully 
packed in pairs, and are sent to the coopers’ workshop, 
where they are stowed into 150 lb. chests, nailed up, and 
sent off. The sausage or pudding becomes in time as hard 
as stone. The genuine article is not obtainable by the pub- 
lic, though imitations of it are sold. 

Turnips, carrots, and celery for the preserves are dressed 
and cut by about 120 women. The tin cases of the pre- 
served employ 120 workmen; 100 oxen are daily slaught- 
ered, and 275 cwt. of bacon daily bought for the manu- 
factory. The preserves, already soldered up in cases, are 
boiled in the so-called marine baths. Labels, with the 
directions, are placed on every case. Everything is made 
the most of, the bones being cooked and supplying excellent 
broth. Eighteen sauce-pans are used for preparing “ gull- 
asch’’—a mixture of beef and maize, which is much relished 
by the troops. The works cover about six acres, and are 
now the property of the State. There are similar establish- 
ments at Frankfort and Mayence. 





AN ANECDOTE is related illustrative of the slyness of the 
Bohemian compared with the simple honesty of the German 
and the candid unscrupulousness of the Hungarian. In war- 
time three soldiers, of each of these three nations, met in a 
parlor of an inn, over the chimney-place of which hung a 
watch. When they had gone the German said, “That is a 
good watch; I wish I had bought it.” “Iam sorry I did 
not take it,” said the Hungarian. “I have it in my pocket,” 
said the Bohemian. 
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NEW SCIENCE vs. OLD LEARNING. 


E are just now in the midst of a great battle between 

the advocates and opponents of classical education. 
It is an old war, and though long truces intervene, it breaks 
out afresh at irregular intervals, and with renewed violence. 
We do not expect to see the end of it. At present, how- 
ever, by reason of the vast strides which science has taken 
of late years, and the numberless practical applications of it 
in all departments of labor and life, the claims of classical 
education seem in some danger of being popularly under- 
rated. Its advantages are less palpable and striking. It is 
difficult for such as have not themselves undergone such a 
training, to appreciate its wide-reaching influence. It 
operates by methods less direct and obvious, and so is in 
some danger of failing to be generally recognized for what 
it is and does. The cui bono test is not so readily applied to 
it. “ What’s the use?” is the first question asked by the 
uninstructed man. Arithmetic and Chemistry and Civil 
Engineering can answer it to his comprehension. The Lan- 
guages and Philosophy can answer it, but the questioner 
only half comprehends, and does not half believe, the re 
sponse. The Sciences and the Arts have their works to 
show—outward and tangible achievements; the “ human- 
ities,” operating in a region behind and above the things , 
visible and material, find some difficulty in proving, to 
everybody’s satisfaction, just what they have accomplished. 
The works—the results, are there; and there is no sort of 
doubt about their source and authorship ; but how to make 
it apparent—how to trace distant and diffused effects to 
their cause, and make all men see the connection which yet 
the physical eye cannot see—this is a hard, perhaps an im- 
possible thing. The benefits of literature and history, of 
culture and refinement ; the hold which the past maintains 
on the present, and the nourishment and vigor which it im- 
parts to it; the degree to which laws and institutions and 
politics are still indebted to “them of old time ;” the necessity 
that progress be conservative, that so it may have health 
and permanence; the need of an all-sided development in 
order to the making of whole and well-balanced men; the 
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disciplinary as well as practical effect of other than scientific 
studies, and the mental power given by discipline—training 
—education in its proper sense, as distinguished from mere 
manual or mental dexterities ;—these and such like are mat- 
ters that require long and careful thought fully to appre- 
ciate. z 

For ourselves, we have no war to wage with either side, 
save when they come to negations. When the sciences 
would drive the languages from the field, we belong to the 
classicists. When Greek and Latin and metaphysics deny 
the disciplinary and educational value of those studies that 
deal with nature, we desert and range ourselves with the 
sciences. We belong to both parties, and can see no occa- 
sion for jealousy and hostilities. Whatever God has made, 
a man may study, and with profit. It is worth labor, and 
not ill bestowed,—this effort to read the thoughts of the 
Creator in the “things that are made;” but at the same 
time it holds true that God’s highest work known to us is 
Man, and we may very well come back from the scrutiny of 
stones and shells and chemical reactions to the study of the 
last and greatest chapter in the whole vast volume of Natu- 
ral History, which is entitled “Man.” His nature, powers, 
achievements, destiny—the wide domain of laws, literatures, 
religions—all that men have thought and done—whatever is 
comprised in the word /zstory when used with the largest 
acceptation,—this is surely worthy of a life’s devotion. It 
is God’s work none the less for being man and man’s work. 
Even if we regard language as a sort of secretion, it is still 
not less worthy of attention than fungi and minerals. The 
modern scholar, before whom whole new continents of physi- 
cal science open on every side, need not blush to quote the 
ancient Nihil humani alienum. “ Unpractical” they style 
these “ humane” studies! Well, there is something to be 
said about the practical bearings of some of the physical 
sciences, as now pursued ; and when the comparison is fairly 
made, the classicists will have no occasion to hang their 
heads. There is a vast deal of scientific work done in this 
world, that is even less useful than the grammarian’s disqui- 
sitions on Hotz and oun. 

To-day there is some need, perhaps, to vindicate the old 
ways. We believe this can be done without disparagement 
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of the new. The scientists are raising such a din in some 
quarters that all other voices are drowned. That great good 
is coming—has already come—out of the discussion, we are 
confident. That no harm will result, we would not dare to 
say. Wherever physics quite crowds out the more humane 
studies, there will be a one-sided and lame development. 
But the two departments are not incompatible; they are 
complementary. It is practicable, we are convinced, to get 
a better, more usable and more useful knowledge of the 
classics and related studies than has been common for the 
last generation or two; and at the same time such an 
acquaintance with the chief sciences, as shall give its pos- 
sessor the advantage over even the scientific men of the 
last century. The difficulty is not too much Greek; it is too 
little of other things, and a bad economy of the time devoted 
to primary and secondary education. 

We had no thought of saying all this—which after all, 
considering the magnitude of the subject, is saying nothing 
—when we began. We intended only to call attention to 
the collection of Essays on Classical Study, edited by Dr. 
S. H. Taylor of Phillips Academy, and published by W. F. 
Draper of Andover. 

In a 12mo volume of over 400 pages, we find twenty-two 
discussions, by eminent scholars and teachers, of the topics 
suggested by the title. Among the writers are John Stuart 
Mill, Professors Thiersch, Porter, Conington, Thompson and 
Goldwin Smith, Presidents Felton and Brown, Hon. Hugh 
S. Legare, and others equally well qualified by experience 
as well as observation to speak on the matters in debate. 
Dr. Taylor’s Introduction is not the least valuable part of 
the book. His acknowledged eminence as a teacher, or 
“educator” as the word now is, gives him a claim to be 
heard. He has used excellent judgment in making his selec- 
tions, and has furnished to the friends of classical education 
a whole armory of weapons for defence, if not for attack. 
The heads of academies and training schools as well as of 
colleges—in fact all who have anything to do in shaping or 
in working courses of instruction, owe it to their office and 
to the youth under their charge, that they make a thorough 
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investigation of the whole question of the matter and 
methods of education. Let them put Dr. Taylor’s volume 
beside that of Dr. Youman’s; Professor Porter’s little book, 
“The American Colleges,” with the “Essays on Liberal 
Education,” edited by the Rev. F. W. Farrar; and then 
attempt, at least, to do full justice to the older practice and 
theories, while not unmindful of the modified Culture 
demanded by Modern Life. 





THE SONS OF PESTALOZZI. 


TRANSLATED FKOM fHE GERMAN OF CARL GUTZKOW. 
~ 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE dinner bell had sounded. The Count and Doctor 
Staudner had gone out in a carriage to surprise Mr. Nessel- 
born by bringing his wife, who stayed ona visit with her 
father, back to the dinner party. The expedition was suc- 
cessful. The Countess presided at the table. She wore the 
colors brown, black and yellow, distributed over silk, velvet 
and crape. Golden bracelets and a golden chaplet with 
pearls gave her almost the appearance of a princess. Her 
bearing was high and proud to those she knew, condescend- 
ing towards strangers, and kind towards the young wife of 
Mr. Nesselborn. The manner in which the humorous little 
woman introduced herself, was charming. She told the 
Countess of her resistance to her forcible abduction by the 
Count and Doctor Staudner, apologized for her improvised 
toilette, recognized her husband only by the way, and pa- 
renthetically, as it were, expressed her delight at the 
brilliant arrangements in the chateau, and the beauty and 
tasteful dress of the Countess. 

Doctor Staudner had conducted the Countess to the 
dining hall, and the Count was Mrs. Nesselborn’s partner. 
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The latter excused her inexhaustible talking with the want 
of an audience, to which she had become accustomed by 
her husband’s congregation. By her lively conversation 
she kept the company in perpetual laughter. The Doctor 
had a position as physician in a celebrated North German 
watering-place, to which he repaired every summer before 
the beginning of the season. 

Mrs. Nesselborn remarked that there was also a watering- 
place in her own neighborhood. “It is a sulphur spring,” 
she said, “ spreading an abominable atmosphere throughout 
the neighborhood. Therefore, it is not very popular. A 
single physician is sufficient, who comes from our village. 
The way this man waylays his patients is extremely amus- 
ing. Of course, he is the first guest himself, revises the 
springs, the bathing establishments, takes care for the ad- 
vertisements, and for the accommodations in the single 
hotel. Every year there is a new hotel-keeper, because 
every one invariably fails at the end of the year. When the 
mail coach is due he walks up to the station, scrutinizing 
every passenger. If he sees a couple of strangers on the 
promenade, he is thrown into violent excitement, he bows 
to them, and when they have passed inquires whether they 
are likely to stay or not. As soon as he can make up a list 
of a dozen, the names are sent to the papers. I pity the 
man! To be a graduate of a university, and to work so 
hard for a living! Rather chop wood !” 

There was a roar of laughter at the expense of the Doctor; 
but the latter took the hit in perfect good nature and 
heartily joined in the laugh. But Mr. Nesselborn disliked 
scenes of this kind. He seemed to suffer by these outbursts 
of frivolity. In his eyes a patient feeling of pain was re- 
flected, which engaged the sympathy of the Countess. She 
did not listen to her neighbor’s talkative little wife, but en- 
couraged him to entertain her with his favorite theme on 
education. The Count interrupted the conversation : 

“You, my dear Mr. Nesselborn,” raising his voice so that 
he could be heard at the other end of the table, “ you 
confound the idealistic views which, from your higher 
stand-point, you must have as to the aim and object of edu- 
cation, with the pretensions of our common school-masters, 
who mostly emerge from the very lowest classes of our 
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population. The little knowledge which these individuals 
have appropriated, fills them with unmeasured pretensions. 
We laymen have long forgotten these rudiments in their 
systematic connection, and certainly would be embarrassed 
if we should be subjected to an examination in the irregular 
verbs, in the rules on prime numbers, in the varieties of 
plants, or the classification of the vertebrz. The school- 
master, knowing this, erroneously considers his methodical, 
but very limited knowledge, as the source of all wisdom, 
and himself as the high priest and prophet of humanity. 
This fills him with boundless arrogance, and makes him the 
natural enemy of the higher ranks and the born demagogue 
among the lower classes.” 

It was scarcely possible to make harder charges. The 
Doctor seemed to agree with the Count. Nesselborn was 
inflamed. His self-control seemed to give way. But his 
wife prevented an eruption. 

“Yes, we are school-masters,” she exclaimed. “If my 
opinion prevailed, my husband would throw aside his black 
gown, which is not becoming to him. We ought to open a 
boarding school, such as the one in which I received my 
education. We were one hundred and twenty girls. We 
were brought up like the flowers of the fields.” 

Mrs. Nesselborn amused the company with a humorous 
description of this school, and concluded : 

“T assure you, many a good seed of knowledge has re- 
mained in our memories, although we had only three 
teachers, and sisters at that. Just examine me and try. I 
know as well as any one that Columbus discovered America, 
and that a certain Francis Drake introduced the potatoes in 
Europe.” 

“By whom has Japan been converted to Christianity ?” 
asked the Count. 

“Why,” answered Mrs. Nesselborn, “if you ask me so, I 
have to give it up. But I know that China is surrounded 
by a big wall.” 

A general cheerfulness rewarded the fair speaker. Doctor 
Staudner again returned to the subject : 

“Our pedagogues,” he said, “ ought to be seriously told 
that in our century the question cannot be to educate men 
for a dream-land which exists no where but in our fancy. 
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Good Heavens! We are Germans; Germans of the nine- 
teenth century ; artisans, manufacturers, merchants, soldiers, 
scholars. The problem of life that we have to solve is de- 
fined so precisely, that it would be.a mere waste of time to 
allow our educators to make further experiments with 
their theories, and insult the intelligence of our com- 
munity by upholding a system incompatible with reality. 
However ——” 

What was to follow was evidently meant to sbdothe friend 
Nesselborn’s susceptibilities. But the Count interrupted 
the speaker : 

“Yes, we should educate the people for their future posi- 
tions in life. The school should never try to reach man as 
such, who isa mere idea without substance, a foundling as 
it were, a tenant of the desert, who, when leaving school, 
would not know what to begin in life! How much superior 
in this respect was Fellenberg to his countryman Pestalozzi! 
He recognized society as it really is. He did not throw 
together peasants and barons, future agriculturists and 
merchants, Russians and Englishmen, but counted both with 
the future calling of his pupils and with the present position 
of their families. He did not educate men for Utopia, but 
for our real world and time.” 

The eyes of all turned now on Nesselborn, of whom an 
answer was evidently expected. Nor did he disappoint 
them. 

“ All this reasoning,” he said, “may be stated as a 
demand to shorten the time allotted to education. This is 
indeed a call which is heard like a trumpet-sound in all 
countries and cities. It is repeated by the roaring engines, 
the smoking chimneys, and that ant-like bustle which is the 
image of our whole earthly life within the limits of culture! 
This whole, teeming world seems incessantly to repeat the 
question: ‘ What savings can you effect in the interest of 
our labor? Let us see the ready-made result which you are 
able to give us, so that we can immediately utilize it with- 
out any further trouble; as the workmen in the finishing- 
room of a machine shop receive the single parts of the 
engine ready made from the hands of those who have pre- 
pared them.’ It is the problem of a division of labor applied 
to the mind. But there is another problem which education 
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must solve, the forming of the human mind for the higher 
objects of life, for the sphere of moral freedom in its highest 
sense. It is a task of immense difficulty to reconcile these 
two problems to each other. But it must be solved ——” 

During this discourse a servant had approached the 
Count, and whispered to him that a stranger was waiting 
who had applied for Wiilfing’s vacant place. The Count, in 
a loud voice, gave immediately the order to admit the appli- 
cant in the hall, in order to be examined in the presence of 
his guests. 

There was a perceptible tremor on the lips of the Coun- 
tess, and the haughty woman had the appearance of a statue. 
“We shall directly have a practical test of my theories on 
popular education. The new forrester will be directly in- 
formed of the reasons why his predecessor has been dis- 
missed. If Wiilfing returns, his punishment will be that he 
must share his duties and privileges with another. We can 
afford to employ two forresters in the hunting season. Do 
you not think so, Jadwiga ?” 

Already heavy steps were heard in the corridor. In this 
moment the Countess suddenly arose, and turned towards 
an inner door. She had concealed her face by her handker- 
chief, so rapidly and convulsively, as if she had a bleeding 
of the nose. But her motion was not quick enough to 
prevent the Doctor from hastening to her assistance. 

“ Please, stay—only for a moment ; I am back directly.” 

With these words Jadwiga disappeared. The bystanders 
had seen that a nose-bleeding had not been the cause of her 
rapid flight. 

The Count interpreted this hasty withdrawal as intimat- 
ing her dissatisfaction with his democratic propensities, in 
which he, by way of exception, had been indulging to- 
day. Just because he had pretended that very morning 
that the Countess should submit as readily to the exceptions 
as to the rules, he remained passive and indifferent at her 
departure. ‘Trying to calm the excitement of his guests, he 
prevailed on them to sit quietly at table, even when the 


Countess had sent word that her continued indisposition 
compelled her to remain in her room. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


JapwiGa, while in her room, had learned that Hennen- 
héft’s examination had been unsuccessful. Her sudden 
withdrawal, while depressing her husband’s good humor, 
had sharpened his judgment. She was told that the bold 
disciple of Nimrod had introduced himself as an old 
comrade of Wiilfing’s, but had nevertheless shown no com- 
punction in getting his place if possible, though he did not 
even know that the place was really vacant. Hennenhdéft 
had coolly and impudently gazed at all the guests present at 
table, had boastingly answered the questions directed to 
him, and the result was that the Count rejected him without 
assigning reasons. Jadwiga, to her own satisfaction, saw 
from her window the man pass through the gate with a 
jeering but furious gesture, and take his way in the direc- 
tion of the village. 

But this did not lighten the burden on her heart. Con- 
flicting resolutions struggled within her for final solution; 
and all, fre: every direction, led to guilt and crime. She 
saw an avenging Nemesis behind every resolution. Even 
the terrible form of retributive Justice on earth, with sword 
and balance, arose before her. There seemed only one ques- 
tion left for her. It was not whether, but how she should 
execute her purpose! Which way was most expedient! 
It is often almost an article of faith among the rich and 
privileged, that the laws are written for the lower orders 
only. 

It was late in the evening when the departure of the 
guests had left the inmates of the chateau to their regular 
routine. The Count was walking about his room, as the 
repeated ringing of a bell sounded from the rooms of the 
Countess. The servants, hastening through the hall, told 
him they had received orders to prepare the trunks of the 
Countess for a journey to the capital. She was to set out 
next morning. 

This projected journey seemed strange to him, and in- 
duced him to proceed directly to his wife’s rooms. He was 
surprised when he heard the confirmation of the news from 
her own lips, and more so when Jadwiga, whom he had 
never known to be jealous, said to him, “ You will certainly 
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have pastime enough. That precious little woman will stay 
in our neighborhood for some time yet. She seems to have 
perfectly enchanted you, and indeed the whole noble com- 
pany. You will probably see them oftener, and surely they 
are preferable to your hunting companions. But as for me, 
my wish is rather to have a quiet life during the sum- 
mer ” “But you were always desirous of company,” 
interrupted the Count. “That depends on circumstances. 
I, too, have sometimes sudden changes in my fancies; and 
then—I cannot say that I feel so particularly happy - 
“ Jadwiga!” exclaimed the Count, trying to seize his wife’s 
hand. ‘Please do not trouble yourself! How you smell 
of cigars!” 

With these words she stepped back, and when the Count 
was following her, continued: “Indeed, do not touch me; 
or have you perhaps profited by Mrs. Nesselborn’s example? 
This beauty has the interesting habit of accompanying her 
conversation with tapping on the shoulders or grabbling at 
her neighbor’s dress. But, do not believe me jealous. No, 
indeed ; I don’t think of it 4 

Count Bernhard kept down his growing temper, and said 
sarcastically: “You are, indeed, very — lovely to-day.” 
“Lovely ——? Don’t you know, my dear, that it may be 
unpleasant to be lovely in the eyes of some persons—?” 

The Count grew pale. The word “ Jadwiga” died on 
his lips. He did not mean to put into this word the expres- 
sion of grief, but rather that of anger. To submit to a 
wrong was not in his nature. He considered his wife, and 
in fact every woman, even the best, as a child to be educated 
and governed. This was a consequence of his dogmatic 
nature, which, to his wife, was specially obnoxious. His 
question, “How do you get that idea,” was not in a 
tone calculated to touch her, but like a taunt, which pro- 
voked her anger, till now rather feigned than real. 

“Do you play again the schoolmaster, Sir Count?” Re- 
ply was forbidden by the entering of the servants, and the 
Count withdrew, smarting under what he believed an insult 
to his lordly privileges. He was about to stay the prepara- 
tions for her intended journey by an order given directly to 
her attendants. But after some reflection, he desisted from 
such a breach of decorum, and ordered the tea to his own 
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room. When he arrived there, the mail-carrier was waiting 
for him with some parcels, for his collections. This had the 
effect of restoring, in some measure, the evenness of his 
temper. 

It was now quiet in the castle. The preparations for the 
journey were proceeding. The Count had not made his 
appearance again. She almost regretted it, for she would 
have liked nothing better than to continue her experiments 
on his temper. She deferred them till next morning. Her 
thoughts were like a battle-field, in which a regiment is 
about to storm an intrenchment. The soldiers are mowed 
down by the enemy’s fire, but the officers command “ For- 
ward!” That was the command she gave to her heart, and 
her fear now was that she might slacken in her purpose. 
Her blood was running feverish through her veins. The 
very silence, now prevailing, filled her with anguish. Every 
extinguished light she would have liked to restore. The 
horn of the night-watchman in the village seemed to sound 
much too soon; the hands of the clock went much too fast. 
Now that the moment of departure, which she had 
hastened, drew nearer and nearer, she began to dread it, 
and to feel like putting it off. Time went on! and a reso- 
lution must be taken. She again pondered over the inform- 
ation she had yesterday received of lawyer Hellwig. A few 
hours ago she had to struggle against a feeling of shame 
that had overcome her, in view of the criminal action she 
was about to commit. That feeling had left her. She was 
now only following up the different steps and phases of her 
plan. She would leave the chateau, and never return there 
again. So much was irrevocably settled. But next, what 
would she answer, if asked for her reasons? She would 
give her pleasure as her sole reason. She would simply de- 
clare, Count Bernhard could not make her happy! Then, 
she must travel abroad, conceal her abode. If the Count 
should find her out,—he would not be admitted: at all 
events, she would refuse to go back with him. 

The clock had already struck eleven. The twelfth hour 
was drawing to a close, and still she stood at the window. 
She opened it. The rising moon was just sending her first 
feeble rays through the clouds. The flower-garden and 
orchard were in their white garments of blossoms. Her hus- 
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band’s hounds began to whine. She thought that they 
missed Wiilfing, their master; perhaps they disliked the 
rising moon. But the whimpering of the dogs changed now 
into that short and low barking which is a sign of joy. Sud- 
denly it ceased entirely. The Countess stepped quickly 
backward ; for it seemed to her as if she heard a whispering 
voice trying to quiet the dogs. “That is Wiilfing,” she 
said to herself. He is coming for his things. She knew 
that a stroke with his hand had a magnetic power over 
the dogs, and no other person could silence’ them so 
effectually. 

The hunter’s room was on the first floor of an out-house, 
directly opposite the new wings of the chateau. The 
Countess rapidly unlocked the door, and directed her steps 
to that side of the building where she could have a full view 
of the opposite out-houses from her conservatory. Having 
arrived there, she carefully turned up the blinds and found 
her conjecture fully confirmed. It was Wiilfing, who was 
just climbing down from one of the windows of his room. 
He picked up a bundle of clothing which he had thrown out 
before him. There was a whispering. He made some ges- 
tures towards that part of the courtyard which lay in the 
shadow of the house, when Hennenhdft’s repulsive form ap- 
peared, emerging from the shade into the clear moonlight. 
He was loaded with divers arms—two guns, several cutlasses, 
bullet-moulds, and hunting-bags. He handed all this over 
to Wiilfing, who placed some of the pieces apart from the 
others, evidently because they did not belong to him. In 
the meanwhile Hennenhéft seemed to examine the lower 
windows of the castle. He approached carefully and tried 
the blinds. Being fastened from the inside, they yielded 
but little. He next pulled some substance from his pocket, 
the sight of which seemed greatly to frighten his companion. 
Wiilfing made a deprecating gesture, but Hennenhdft 
clenched his fist towards the Count’s rooms. He again 
groped at the blinds and the walls. Is he going to enter? 
Will he commit a burglary? Many of the medals and coins 
in the Count’s collection were of silver and gold. 

What a wonderful gift of the Deity is language! Or, if 
man has invented it himself, as the philosophers assert, how 
wonderful is that invention and its power! And with all 
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that, how inadequate to express a thought that flits through 
the soul as quickly as the movement of an eyelid. A world 
of ideas may be concentrated in such a thought, and yet a 
thousandth part of a second is sufficient for its conception. 
Should we endeavor to express in words that spark of com- 
bined joy and malice flashing through Jadwiga’s soul at the 
thought that her husband might lose his medals, our de- 
scription would be lame and heavy. Sucha loss would give 
her almost full satisfaction for the failure of her married life; 
it would be a lesson for the Count; losing his hobby, he 
would be punished for his domineering temper and his 
oddities, which had the same source with the very object of 
his loss; it would be one of those dispensations by which 
the valley is revenged for the taunts of the mountain, by 
which the overbearing pride of man is brought down to the 
universal level, a state of dependence on chance. 

Not quite so rapidly, but by no means gradually, her an- 
ticipated triumph was turned into terror. Wiilfing leaped 
to the side of his companion, evidently to prevent the exe- 
cution of some design; but what design was not yet clear 
toher. Hennenhéft thrust Wiilfing back by main force, and 
it seemed that the latter was hurt. Then he began to force 
into the interstices of the blinds a substance which Jadwiga 
recognized to be cotton-yarn or twine. He pulled from his 
pocket a bundle of brimstone threads. The blinds were 
coated with oil-paint, the wood was dry, and if the yarn 
were kindled, the flame sufficiently supported by the brim- 
stone, must spread with rapidity. Wiilfing endeavored 
again to interfere, but Hennenhéft, without minding his 
companion, struck a match, and the scene was lighted by 
the first spark. 

In this moment the Countess had unfastened the blind of 
her window, and throwing the shutter wide open, she ex- 
claimed: “ Wiilfing, Hennenhéft! Do you wish to go to 
the penitentiary ?” 

How these words came over her lips, and just these words, 
words of warning and threat, and whether she might not be 
heard through the whole house—of all this she had not the 
remotest idea. She was appalled, overwhelmed, paralyzed 
by the terrible picture of the castle in flames! She was un- 
able to utter another word. Her tongue refused its service. 
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The men fled; Wiilfing first. Hennenhéft followed, as if 
by instinct. The large brimstone bundle was left behind on 
the ground. The incendiaries took their course close by 
the window where the Countess was standing. There could 
not be a question that she was recognized by both. The 
dogs tore furiously at their chains to follow their master. 

In the country people are not prompt to leave their warm 
beds if by night the watch-dogs of the house become rest- 
less. There was no stir in the house. The Countess re- 
mained alone with her terror. She stood yet awhile, as ifa 
statue of stone. Then she recollected herself; gradually 
her power of reflection returned; she listened. The steps 
of the fugitives had long ceased to sound in the distance. 
Should she go out of the house? The keys to the doors 
were inside in their locks. Should she remove the brim- 
stone threads to prevent a new attempt being made? It 
was a strange combination of thought that induced her to 
abandon this idea. She stole back to her room, threw her- 
self on her couch, and tried to persuade herself into the 
belief that she had had an evil dream. 





A RIVER IN THE OCEAN. 


HERE is a river in the ocean. In the severest drouths 

it never fails, and in the mightiest floods it never over- 
flows. Its banks and its bottoms are of cold water, while 
its current is warm. The Gulf of Mexico is its fountain, 
and its mouth is the Arctic Seas. It is the Gulf Stream. 
There is in the world no other so majestic flow of water. 
Its current is more rapid than the Mississippi or the Ama- 
zon, and its volume more than a thousand times greater. 
Its waters, as far out as the Carolina coasts, are of indigo 
blue. They are so distinctly marked that the line of junc- 
tion with the common sea water may be traced by the eye. 
Often one-half of the vessel may be perceived floating in the 
Gulf Stream water, while the other half is in the common 
water of the sea, so sharp is the line and want of affinity be- 
tween these waters; and such too the reluctance, so to 
speak, on the part of those of the Gulf Stream to mingle 
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with the waters of the sea. In addition to this there is 
another peculiar fact. The fishermen on the coast of Nor« 
way are supplied with wood from the tropics by the Gulf 
Stream. Think of Arctic fishermen burning upon their 
hearths the palms of Hayti, the mahogany of Honduras, 
and the precious woods of the Amazon and Orinoco! 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


R. EpIToR—On page 43 of your January number, I 


read: « LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 1870, 
“Mr. EDITOR—In your Monthly, for November, you have an arti- 
cle on ‘ Wilhelmshéhe, Napoleon’s New Residence.’ In the last 
aragraph you say: ‘All this was built by order of Duke Carl of 
esse-Cassel,’ etc., but you omit the most significant item, viz.: 
that it was built by him with the money received by him for the Ger- 
man hirelings (Hessians) aiding England in her attempt to subjugate 
us in the ‘ Revolutionary war.’ This rather detracts from the interest 

of the American reader of your sketch. A TEACHER. 


“WILL ‘A Teacher’ be kind enough to prove the above statement, 
concerning the money for building ‘ Wilhelmshéhe’ anything more 
than a mere fable >—EDITOR.” 

I have not read the article “ A Teacher” refers to “On 
Wilhelmshéhe” of which he seems so much troubled in 
mind, but as I am just in a very charitable mood, I wish to 
set ‘“‘ A Teacher’s” conscience at rest. ‘‘ A Teacher” seems 
to get his historical facts, as you justly remark, from nursery- 
tales and fables. Allow me therefore to state the real facts 
for the interest of the American (Know-Nothing ?) reader. 

I. The fine parks of “ Wilhelmshéhe”—formerly called 
“ Weissenstein,” and later, when for a season Hesse-Cassel 
formed part of the kingdom of “ Westphalia,” Napoleons- 
héhe—were laid out, in 1701, by the Landgrave KARL, and 
paid with money obtained from his own people, seventy years 
before the American Revolution. 

II. The castle of ‘“‘ Wilhelmshihe,” as the name betokens, 
was degun in 1787, not by the dead Landgrave KARL,' but by 
the Landgrave WILHELM I[X., who afterwards assumed the 
title of Elector Wilhelm I. The building-funds were like- 
wise obtained from is own people, by heavy taxation. 


1 He died in 1730, 
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III. The builder of Wilhelmshéhe never “ hired out” his 
Hessians to England against the American Republic, nor 
“received any money” for such a purpose, nor could “e, as 
he assumed the government in 1785, and England made 
peace with the United States in 1783. 

This may do, but I am willing to instruct “ A Teacher” a 
little further. The Hessian ruler, whom he had in his snd ? 
was the profligate and luxurious Friedrich II.,? and who did 
not leave one farthing of the blood-money he had received 
from England to his son and successor Wilhelm. 

It may seem very smart for “A Teacher” “in the interest 
of the American Reader” to falsify facts, and exhume dead 
issues to throw innuendoes at the German people—we Ger- 
mans, however, think it neither just nor generous. The 
Germans, as a nation, were always friends of the Americans, 
and have proved it in many ways, and the German portion 
of our people may safely challenge the patriotism and 
intelligence of the American. What the Germans think of 
Friedrich II., and his nefarious conduct, may be learned from 


Schiller’s “ Kabale and Liebe,” of which “ A Teacher” may 
find English translations. 
Hartford, Fanuary ioth, 1871. L. SIMONSON. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

ENNSYLVANIA.—The thirty-seventh annual report 

of the Supt. of Common Schools, shows a growth and 
strength in the system of public instruction that must be 
highly gratifying to all friends of popular education. From 
the report we gather the following statistics: Number of 
school districts, 2,002, being an increase for the year of 31 ; 
number of schools, 14,212, of which 2,892 are graded ; number 
of teachers, 17,612, of whom 8,739 are female; number of 
pupils, 828,891; average number of pupils in attendance, 
555,941 ; average length of school term, 6.06 months ; ave- 
rage salaries of male teachers, per month, $40.66; of female 
teachers, $32.39; cost of tuition for the year, $3,745,415.81 ; 
total expenditures, $7,771,761.20; value of school property, 
$15,837,183.00. Of the 11,913 school houses reported to ex- 
ist, the number of frame is 7,487; of brick, 2,235; of stone, 


2 Who died in 1785. 
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1,536; of log, 391. The Bible is read in 11,016 schools. 
The average age of teachers is 244 years. The number of 
private schools is 386; number of academies and seminaries, 
215; number of pupils attending private institutions, 24,815, 
and number of teachers in sugh schools, 848. There are 
now five State Normal schools in operation. They had, 
during the past year, 66 professors and teachers; 2,675 
students, of whom 670 were in the model schools. Four 
more Normal schools will probably be opened during this 
year. On questions of State school policy, the report advo- 
cates an increase in the State appropriation to Common 
schools, the establishment of Graded schools wherever it is 
practicable, the election of Superintendents in all cities and 
large towns, an enlargement of the present means of profes- 
sional instruction for teachers, competitive examinations in 
the selection of young men to fill the cadetships at the na- 
tional schools of West Point and Annapolis, and the introduc- 
tion of more general and more systematic moral instruction 
into schools of all grades. The superintendent supports his 
positions on all these questions with facts. 


ILLINOIS.—The Eighth Biennial Report of the Depart- 


ment of Public Instruction, Hon. N. Bateman, Supt., gives 
much valuable information concerning the present condition 
of education. We give only the statistics for 1870. The 
whole population of the State, according to the United 
States census of 1870, is 2,549,410; number of persons under 
twenty-one years, 1,323,092; number between the ages of six 
and twenty-one, 862,624; number of school districts, 11,006, 
of which 374 had no schools; average number of days 
schools sustained, 142; number of male pupils, 344,375; 
female, 308,340; male teachers, 8,761; female, 11,320; ave- 
rage daily attendance, 339,540; number of school-houses, 
10,733; expenditures, $6,017,281.78 ; average monthly salary 
of male teachers, $48.35, of female, $36.66; total estimated 
value of school property, $16,859,300 ; average rate of special 
school tax, 7.48 mills; ratio of pupils enrolled to whole num- 
ber of school-going children in the State, .757; ratio of 
average daily attendance to same number, .393; cost per 
pupil, tacteding tuition, incidental expenses, and six per 
cent. interest on valuation of school property, on number 
enrolled, $8.38, on average daily attendance, $16.37; highest 
monthly wages paid to male teachers, $250, to female, $120; 
lowest monthly wages paid to males, $12, to females, $6.34. 


RICHMOND, VA.—In a communication addressed to 
the N. Y. Board of Education, J. H. Binford, Secretary of 
the Board of Education, of Richmond, Va., states that he 
and N. A. Calkins, of the Board of. Education of New York 
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city, had visited the schools of Richmond, and that there are 
now in that city 39 schools for white, and 33 for colored 
pupils. A large majority of the Richmond schools are 
necessarily primary, yet in many of them good progress has 
been made in the grammar course. One thousand six hun- 
dred and fifty-seven pupils are in attendance in the white 
schools, and 1,659 in the colored schools. Equal facilities 
for education are furnished in each. The regular attend- 
ance in many of the colored schools exceeds that in the 
schools for the same class of white children. In one of the 
colored schools visited, the enrolled number of pupils was 
117, and the average attendance for the month was 111. To 
meet the expenses of all the schools for the present year, 
the City Council has appropriated $142,625. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—THE BERKSHIRE TEACHERS’ As- 
SOCIATION was originated by John E. Bradley, now prin- 
cipal of the Albany Free Academy. Its first president was 
Hon. E. H. Mills, of the Greylock Institute, South Williams- 
town. He has been succeeded by Jared Reid, jr., of the 
Edwards’ Place school, Stockbridge; and by Abner Rice, 
long the principal of the High school in Lee. 

The exercises, at the last annual meeting, were of great 
interest. Mr. Jared Reid, jr., discussed, with much ability, 
the Development of Manhood as one great object of the 
teacher. Mr. J. W. Harding, of Long Meadow, lectured on 
Good Behavior, in its relations to our schools. Mr. Wash- 
ington Gladden, of North Adams, lectured on the Use of the 
Beautiful, with very practical, as wellas elegant applications. 
Professor John Bascom, of Williams College, lectured on the 
subject of Education in its national bearings. Besides these 
exercises there were discussions on History in schools; on 
the best means of securing order in school, and on many 
other important subjects. 

Albert Tolman, the principal of the High school at Pitts- 
field, was elected president for the next year. Among the 
friends of the Association are many teachers of private 
schools, one of whom, Rev. C. V. Spear, of Maplewood, Pitts- 
field, has. been an active member since the organization of 
the Association. 


FLORIDA.—A correspondent informs us that “ the 
“wage are afflicted with debts, ignorance, indolence, and 
ove of whiskey. The State government is unpopular be- 
cause of imbecile officials, high taxes and low ee of scrip. 


For these causes the public schools are almost, for the pre- 
sent, a failure.” 


ENGLAND.—The people of England have just had their 
first public and official vote by ballot for the members of the 
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new School Board. This Board has been formed in order 
to enforce popular education. Its duties are to divide Lon- 
don and other cities and towns into districts, ascertain the 
number of necessitous children, and provide sufficient build- 
ings and instruction for them by a rate. The day of general 
education, somewhat similar to our American system, has at 
length dawned on Great Britain. 

There was tested in the election a reform which must 
commend itself to the attention of Americans—the cumu- 
lative vote. We do not know that we can better explain 
the term than by giving an illustration. Suppose there are 
in a certain district four candidates, Smith, Brown, Davis, 
and Jones, to be voted for. Each voter can cast a vote for 
these persons individually, or he can cast four votes for 
Smith, or four votes for Brown, or two for Davis and two 
for Jones, or one for Jones and three for Smith. In this way 
the minority, though outvoted, can not be deprived of a re- 
presentation. The effect of the cumulative vote is to make 
the results of an election more perfectly representative of 
the popular opinion, but in cases where a party is compelled 
to concentrate its whole strength on one or two candidates, 
it also tends to elevate the character of the candidate. 


>- sos 





CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 

|* his ‘“‘ Elementary Greek Grammar,” Professor Good- 

win of Harvard College has produced a school manual 
of unusual merit. Within the compass of 235 12mo. pages 
he has given us a tolerably complete, and, for preparatory 
classes, an altogether sufficient, exhibition of the principles 
of the Greek tongue, metres, and irregular verbs included! 
This we would have pronounced impossible. <A prett 
careful examination of the work enables to say that the 
author has shown excellent judgment both in his inclusions 
and omissions. We are at a loss to know what Milton had 
in his mind, when he wrote: “ We have now to hale and drag 
our choicest and hopefullest wits to that asinine feast ot 
sowthistles and brambles, which is commonly set before 
them as all the food and entertainment of their tenderest 
and most docible age,”—unless it were the infinite perplex- 
ities of Greek inflection, as then and often since, exhibited, 
Prof. Goodwin seems to have done whatever is possible to 
lighten the “laboriousness” of the “first ascent” in the 
road that leads to a knowledge of the Greek language. It 
really seems to us that a clever boy might master the whole 


1 Boston: Ginn Brothers, 
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book, as well as do a considerable amount of reading, in the 
year. Of all the shorter Greek grammars we have yet seen, 
we give the palm to this without hesitation. The syntax 
will repay study by collegians and teachers; and particu- 
larly those sections in which the subject of modes is handled. 
If any one has ever succeeded in clearing up the perplex- 
ities which hang about certain uses of the Greek verb, Prof. 
Goodwin is that man. It is expected that a Reader, to ac- 
company the Grammar, will be ready by the beginning of 
the next school year. 

We note, not without some satisfaction, that Prof. Good- 
win does not scruple to style the prevalent so-called “ English 
system” of pronouncing Greek, “ which saddled the Greek 
at once with English vowel-sounds and Latin accents,” a 


“ monstrosity,” and to favor the adoption of a simpler and 
more consistent method. 


SINCE July last the Germans have been, and still are 
making history rapidly ; and, with a proper appreciation of 
this fact, as well as of the necessity of accuracy, the great 
publishing house of J. J. Weber, in Leipzig, is issuing a 
splendid serial work, the “ Iilustrite Kriegs—-Chronik” (The 
Illustrated War Chronicle), which makes strong appeals to 
the eye and heart of every native of the “fatherland.” It is 
in folio, each number containing 16 pages, executed in beau- 
tiful type, on satin-faced paper, and illustrated profusely 
with engravings from intercolumnar to full-page size, in the 
highest style of art. The latter consist of portraits from 
life of both Prussians and French, now prominent actors in 
the struggle; sketches, plans of military operations, camp 
and hospital scenes, skirmishes, pitched battles, etc., taken 
by artists on the spot, and bringing the scenes of the great 
conflict vividly home to the apprehension of Americans as 
well as Germans. The issue commenced in November, and 
it is proposed to finish it in about twenty weeks by num- 
bers. The record is kept some two months behind the 
events detailed, so as to secure the most reliable information. 
The price per number is 25 cents, and B. Westermann & Co., 
471 Broadway, N. Y., are the American agents. 

It will be singular if the work should not meet with the 
extensive sale it deserves among all intelligent observers of 
the great European conflict, and especially among the nu- 
merous German population of our country. 


THE MINNESOTA HIsToRIcAL SOcIETY has published 
the first part of the third volume of its collections. It con- 
tains several memoirs of distinguished citizens of the State 


and of oper | Indians, some historical reminiscences, a 
translation of Pé 


nicault’s “ Relation,” and other papers of 
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local interest. What is of most value is Mr. J. F. Wil- 
liams’s very full Bzbliography of Minnesota. 


GILMAN’s “ First Steps in English Literature” has already 
had its third edition — and has been adopted in 
many schools in New York, and in the University of Michi- 
gan. 


Messrs. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co. have just 
published “A Short Course in Astronomy and the Use of 
the Globes,” by Henry Kiddle, A. M., Superintendent of the 
Public Schools in New York city. The publishers have 
used good taste in getting up the book, and it is safe to say 
that the author has done his part well. 


Messrs. D. APPLETON & Co., have printed “An Address 
on University Progress, delivered before the National 
Teachers’ Association, at Trenton, N. J., August 20, 1869, 
by John W. Hoyt, A.M., M.D., President of the Wisconsin 
Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters.” This little vol- 
ume embodies the results of much careful investigation, 
including a personal inspection of the leading universities 
of Europe and America. The conclusions of the author, as 
to the means necessary to the improvement of institutions 
of that class, have received the cordial approval of many of 
our most prominent educators, and are worthy of the in- 
dorsement of all. 

The same house has sent us new editions of “ Ollendorff’s 
New Method of Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the 
Italian Language, adapted to the use of schools and private 
teachers, with Additions and Corrections, by Felix Foresti, 
LL.D., Professor of Italian in Columbia College,” and “A 
Key to the Exercises in the New Method of Learning to 
Read, Write, and Speak the Italian, by Prof. Forresti.” We 
are at a loss to know why he is Foresti in one book and 
Forresti, in the other. 


Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS have published “ Notes, 
Explanatory and Practical, on the Gospels: designed for 
Sunday-school teachers and Bible classes, by Albert Barnes.” 
The work is in two volumes, and this is a revised edition. 

Also, “Fair France: Impressions of a Traveler, by the 
author of John Halifax, Gentleman.” ‘The Cryptogram: 
a novel, by James De Mille.” Illustrated. 


Messrs. P. GARRETT & Co. have issued “ One Hundred 
Choice Selections, No. 3, containing new and standard 
selections for recitation, declamation, parlor reading, and 
for use in schools and academies, embracing brilliant ora- 
tory, thrilling sentiment, pathetic gems, and sparkling 
humor,” by Phineas Garrett. 
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Messrs. ELDREDGE & BROTHER have just added another 
beautiful volume to Chase & Stuart’s Classical Series,— 
“‘ Six Books of the Aineid of Virgil, with Explanatory Notes 
and Vocabulary,” by Thomas Chase, M.A. This book 
seems equal to other books of this series, of which we have 
already spoken in deserved terms of commendation. 


Messrs. C. C. CHATFIELD & Co. send us “A Text-book 
of Elementary Chemistry, theoretical and inorganic,” b 
George F. Barker, M.D., Professor of Physiological Chem- 
istry in Yale College. There can be no doubt as to the ex- 
cellence of this work. 


Messrs. CLARK & MAYNARD have published “ Methods 
for Teachers, Part I., Grammar,” by Jerome Allen, A. M. 


Messrs. GrIGGS, WATSON & Day, Davenport, Iowa, 
have published, “ First Lessons in Language and Composi- 
tion, designed to cultivate the art of Expression,” by W. E. 
Crosby and P. W. Sudlow. 


STEPHEN B. MILLER, Hudson, N. Y., has published a 
beautiful little volume entitled “Outlines of Elocution, by 
H. R. Schermerhorn, A.M. It is printed on fine tinted 
paper, 100 pages, price 75 cents. 


CHARLES F. Down, A. M., has handed us a “System of 
National Time, and its application, by means of hour and 
minute indexes, to the National Railway Time Table; also 
a Railway Time Gazetteer, containing all the railways in 
the United States and Canada, alphabetically arranged, 
with their stations indexed in form for the National Railway 
Time Table. 

SIDNEY E. Morse, JR., & Co. have published the “ New 
York Observer Year Book.” 




























































































BOOKS EXPECTED.—A book entitled “ On the Genesis 
of Species,” by Mr. St. George Mivart, F.R.S., will shortly 
appear, which deals with the subjects treated of by Mr. 
Darwin and Mr. Wallace, but from a different point of view. 
The work will be profusely illustrated—A number of essays 
by the late Henry Thomas Buckle, not yet published, have 
been collected by Miss Helen Taylor, and will be included 
in her new edition of his “ Miscellaneous and Posthumous 
Works, to appear this month in London.—A “ National Ele- 
mentary Education Library of School Books, for the children 
of the People”’ has been projected, and is being vigorously 
carried forward by Mr. Blanchard Jerrold.—A second volume 
of the “Archeological Survey of India,” illustrating buildings 
near Muttra and Agra, of the mixed Hindu-Mohammedan 
style, is nearly ready for publication.—Dr. R. F. Weymouth 
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is about to publish a paper “ On the Pronunciation of Anglo- 
Saxon and Early English.”—Messrs. Longmans promise “ A 
Telegraphic Dictionary of the English Language.”—Pro- 
fessor Cameron has in the press a “Handy Book on Food 
and Diet in Health and Disease.” 
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COLLEGE CATALOGUES. 
AFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn., Rev. Wm. C. Cattell, 
D.D., President, has 25 instructors and 223 students, one of 
whom is from Siam. 
VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, Cobourg, Ontario, has connected with it in 
the several faculties of Arts, Medicine, and Law, 32 instructors, and 
388 students, 109 of whom attend the Grammar school. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, New Wilmington, Penn., Rev. Robert 
Audley Browne, D.D., President, has a faculty of 7 members and 
132 students, 19 of whom are ladies. There are 246 pupils in the pre- 
paratory department. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H., Rev. Asa D, Smith, D.D., 
LL.D,, President, has 34 instructors connected with it. There are 
305 students in the Academic Department, 44 in the Medical —— 
ment, 77 in the Scientific Department, and 9 in the Agricultural De- 
partment. The total number of students is 436. ; 


RUTGERS COLLEGE, New Brunswick, N. J., Rev. Wm. H. Campbell, 
D.D., LL.D., President. The number of instructors is 13: number of 
students, 181, 54 of whom are in the Scientific Department. One of 
the students is from Japan. 

RICHMOND COLLEGE, Richmond, Va., B. Puryear, A.M., Chair- 
man of the Faculty which consists of 7 professors. The total num- 
ber of students is 160. The college is composed of 7 independent 
schools. 

MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio, Rev. Israel W. Andrews, D.D., 
President, reports 9 — 71 students in the College, and 100 
in the Preparatory school. 

LOMBARD UNIVERSITY, Galesburg, IIl., Rev. James P. Weston, D.D., 
President. There are 7 professors in the Faculty and 56 students 
in the College Department. The total number of graduates since the 
organization of the College, is 83. 

Brown UNIVERSITY, Providence, R.I., Rev. Alexis Caswell, D. D., 
LL.D., President. There are 15 instructors and 220 students con- 
nected with the University. Of these, 80 are in the Freshmen class. 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Ct., Rev. Jos. Cummings, 
D.D., LL.D., President. The Faculty consists of 12 members. There 
are, in all, 153 students. Accompanying the catalogue ,is a fine en- 
graving of the Orange Judd Hall of Natural Science. The entire 
expense of its erection is assumed by Mr. Judd, of whose liberality it 
will be a lasting monument. 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE, Haverford, Penn., Samuel J. Gummere, A.M., 
President. has a faculty of 5 professors and 51 students. The whole 
number of graduates is 188. 

[3° School and College Officers are requested to send to the Editor 
their Catalogues as soon as published. 





WE REAP WHAT WE SOW. 


Words from the ‘‘N. Y. Ledger,” by permission of ROBERT BONNER, Esq. 


1. For pleasure or pain,for wealor for woe, ’Tis the law of our be-ing we 
2. Tho’ life may ap - pear as a des - o - late track, Yet the bread that we cast on the 
INST. | 


~~ 


reap what we sow. emay try to e-vadethem, may do what we will, Our acts, like our 
wa-ters comes back. This law was e-nacted by Heav-en a - bove, That like at-tracts 
Oo 


CHORUS to each stanza. 
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shadows, will fol-low us still. For pleas-ure or pain, for weal or for woe, ’Tis the 
like,.. and love be-gets love. a 
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law of our we reap what we sow, ’Tis the law of our be-ing we reap what we sow. 
_ andl @. 
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Some are proud of their mansions of brick and of lime,| We reap what we sow—O wonderful truth! 

Of their gardens, with flowers from sunniest clime, A truth hard to learn in the days of our youth; 

But the beautiful graces that blossom within, But it shines out at last, as the “ hand on the wall,” 

Grow shrivelled, and die, in the Upas of Sin, For the world has its “ debit” and “credit ” for all. 
Cuorvus.—For pleasure, ete. | Cuorvs.—For pleasure, ete. 


From “ THE NORMAL DIADEM,” now in preparation, by Professor William 
Tillinghast, author of “ The Diadem of School Songs.” 





